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With 90 saws it naturally turns out more lint. 





But it’s the quality of that lint which is of 






super-importance to cotton buyers. And the 






Lummus 90 Saw Gin is a good housekeeper, 






producing a cleaner sample. Due to Lummus’ 






84 years of experience it is engineered so it 






“thinks for itself’, demanding less attention 






and less maintenance ...a major factor when 






help is inexperienced. Write for bulletin #617. 





At the same time ask about Lummus'’ latest 








. the new automatic Suction control. 





“first” 






Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN ¢€O. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. COLUMBUS e GEORGIA ~— MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONTINENTAL'S NEW 
= PERFECTION EXTRACTOR 


with Greater Capacity- 


Added Efficiency 
























—plus all the quality features of design and 






craftsmanship which have been the hallmark of 






Continental gin machinery since 1833. Our new 






extractor is designed to match the capacity of our 






90-Saw Gins. Write today for our new descriptive 


Bulletin No. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA + DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 
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POWER BEHIND THE GIN. Gin Superintendent Givens looks over his 
reliable International UD-24 which helped process 3800 bales this year. 


—says W. D. Givens 


about his International UD-24 
Superintendent W. D. Givens, of the Camilla 
Gin Company, Camilla, Georgia, is a man who 


has no power worries. He has a 191 h.p. Inter- 


national UD-24 diesel engine powering his 4- 
stand, 80-saw gin. Here’s what he says about it: 

‘‘The UD-24 engine does a nice job. We 
don’t lack for power. You can just start the 


engine and forget it. We like it.’’ 


e a Learn more about International power’s reli- 
able performance from your International Indus- 
trial Distributor or Power Unit Dealer today. 
You'll like it, too! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


a 
: POWER 
INTERNATIONAL THAT PAYS 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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AGROX 


Treated Seed 
Starts Cotton 
Right! 





REDUCES SEED DECAY 


by protecting germinating seed from 


rot, especially in cold, wet soils. 


REDUCES SEED-BORNE 
DISEASES including anthracnose 


and angular leaf spot. 


REDUCES SEEDLING BLIGHT 


due to pre-emergence damping off 


(sore shine). 


AGROX is an approved mercurial 
seed disinfectant. It is applied dry or 
as a slurry on machine delinted, acid 


delinted, or fuzzy cotton seed. 


AGROX treated seed assures the 
grower of healthier cotton plants by 
protecting against infection to seed 
and seedlings. This is the right start 
to bigger and better cotton yields. 


Send for Circular 


CHIPMAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. 7, Pasadena, Texas 
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IT WILL PAY ginners to stress care 
in harvesting to their customers. Main 
points: growers should keep matches 
and other foreign material out of seed 
cotton ... should not harvest cotton 
that is wet ... can save $10-$15 a 
bale by drying damp cotton before 
taking it to the gin... should cover 
cotton hauled to the gin, held over- 
night, or during rain... should never 
tramp seed cotton .. . should tell the 
ginner about a load of seed cotton 
that is green, damp, or trashy. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximate- 
ly 45 pounds and contain 30 ties— 
each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 
gauge, 11. feet long. Thirty buckles 
attached to each bundle. Sixty-pound 
ties also are made. Both weights avail- 
abie without buckles. Buckles shipped 
in Kegs Or carload bulk lots. 








reinforced buckles 


REINFORCSD 





DixistkEL Corron Ties — favorite with ginners for more 


than 50 years ——now come to you with new, reinforced 
Dixistret Buckles. 

Made from our own, special-analysis steel and rolled to 
uniform thickness, width and finish, Dixisteen Cotton Ties 
are made to stand the gaff. No sharp edges. Easy to work. 

New, reinforced DixistreeL Buckles have an extra-heavy, 
extra-wide bead top and bottom. They won't snap at the 
eye, even when dry, springy cotton is baled in modern, 
high-pressure presses. They seat firmly, are easy to thread, 
won't slide or cut the tie. 


Specify Dixisteen Cotton Ties and Buckles. Order now. 


made only by the 
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COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Atlantic Steel Company 





with or without quotas... 
plan on greater production 
... Count On lower costs 


Bigger yields per acre with lower production costs 

per bale ... that's the goal of every profit-wise 
cotton grower. And it's even more important if acreage 
quotas are imposed. Higher yields at lower cost 

are just as vital as price in determining profit on 
next year's cotton crop. 


K see your Mathieson dealer 


For fertilizers, insecticides, and portable irrigation 
systems designed for high-efficiency production, 

your Mathieson dealer is a good man to know. High 
analysis AMMO-PHOS® is the modern, pelletized 
fertilizer that gives you more cotton nutrients 

for your money. Mathieson high quality dusts 

and sprays are compounded for maximum 
effectiveness and killing power. And a Mathieson 
portable aluminum irrigation system is your best 
investment for insuring top cotton yields by providing 
additional moisture when and where it’s needed. 


Plan now for top production at lowest cost with 
Mathieson fertilizers, insecticides, and portable 
irrigation equipment. These important tools of 
production go a long way in assuring greater profit 
from your cotton acreage. Be sure to see your 
Mathieson dealer soon. 





MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Sales Offices: Baltimore 3, Maryland; Houston 2, Texas; Jackson, Missis- 
sippi; Lebanon, Pennsylvania; Little Rock, Arkansas; Phoenix, 
Arizona; St. Lovis 2, Missouri; Williamston, North Carolina 





MATHIESON 


PORTABLE 


e 
¥ 
P wens _, un -r— IRRIGATION 


4 FERTILIZER INSECTICIDES 
d : SYSTEMS 





1921 
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HEAVY DUTY HIGH CAPACITY EXPELLERS’ 
FOR PROCESSING COTTONSEED! 


@ In the past 17 months cottonseed oil millers have 


changed over to Heavy Duty High Capacity Expel- 
lers at the rate of one mill every 12 days! There are 
good reasons why the industry is “sold” on the 
value of processing cottonseed with this new proc- 
ess. A look at the actual figures taken from any of 
these mills shows why. Oil Mill A reported to us 
after a few weeks operation that the new Heavy 
Duty High Capacity Expellers P cageore-sge on the 
average 45.1 tons per 24-hour day with a residual 
oil of 3.86% over a period of two weeks. Mill B 


reported 51.2 tons per 24-hour day capacity with 
a 4.0% residual oil for four weeks! And the results 
of exhaustive oil analysis proved the oil equal to 
any hydraulic cottonseed oil from similar seed. The 
cost of changing over to this process is often lower 
than first anticipated. Cooking equipment in many 
cases in existing mills is satisfactory, eliminating 
the purchase of additional equipment. Could we 
show you through one of these 43 mills? Write, 
wire or phone and we will be glad to make arrange- 
ments. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 1941 West 96th Street © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Trademark Registered in U.S. Pat. Off. & Foreign Countries 


ONLY ANDERSO 





MULL EXPELLERS! 
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ME Barrentine 
Cotton 
Transport 














Designed For Faster, More 
Economical Handling of Seed 
Cotton Between Fields and 
Gins 


Vv COSTS LESS TO BUY 


Vv COSTS LESS TO 
MAINTAIN 


Designed both for economy and ef- 
fiency, the new Barrentine Cotton 
Transport is an outstanding im- 
provement over standard methods 
of handling seed cotton between 
fields and gins. The transport unit 
consists of a single carrier and as 
many removabic cotton boxes as 
are needed, depending on the indi- 
vidual requirements of the user. To 
load, the trailer is backed under 
the box and it hydraulically lifts it 
to travel position. To unload, the 
carrier lowers the box to the 
ground and pulls out from under 
it. 

{T’S ECONOMICAL — Your initial 
investment is approximately one- 
half that required for standard 
trailer units. Maintenance costs are 
reduced as much as 75%. 

IT’S FASTER The Barrentine 
Cotton Transport speeds up har- 
vesting and ginning by keeping 
the seed cotton moving during the 
picking season. 
IT’S VERSATILE 
for hauling grain or cattle. With 
detachable sides removed, the bot- 
tom of the box will hold 200 
bushels of grain. 


Can be used 


Dealerships Available 


For Illustrated Foiders 
New Unit! 


Write 
On This 


BARRENTINE 


Manufacturing Company 


Greenwood, Mississippi 








| 








Judge, after charging the jury: “Are 
there any questions before you retire to 
consider the evidence?” 

Juror: “Your honor, a couple of us 


would like to know if the defendant 
cooks that malt more than two hours 
and how he separates the yeast.” 


“Everything went fine, Mrs. Evarts,” 
the sitter told the returning parents. 
“Francie drank all her milk—Junior 
went to bed without a peep... and, oh 
yes... a quiz show called. I won 
$10,000.” 

eee 


After several futile hours of fishing, 
a little fellow threw his fishing pole to 
the ground and declared, ‘Phooey on 
this. I’m going home.” 

“What’s the matter, sonny?” asked a 
passer-by. 

“I’ve been here since noon,” replied 
the digusted fisherman, “and just can’t 
seem to get waited on.” 


“Why is it that you only carry one 
plank while all the other men carry 
two?” asked the foreman. 

“Oh,” replied the worked, “I guess the 
others are too lazy to make two trips as 
I do.” 

eee 


Teacher: If your mother gave you a 
large apple and a small one and told 
you to share with your brother, which 
apple would you give him? 

Boy: You mean my little brother or 
my big one? 

eee 


Jack: Have any of your childhood 
dreams been realized? 

Tim: One of them. When my mother 
combed my hair I used to wish I didn’t 
have any. 

eee 

Salesman: Boy, I want to see someone 
around here with a little authority. 

Office Boy: “Well, sir, I guess I have 
about as little as anyone. What is it you 
want? 

eee 

Bride: The two best things I prepare 
are meat loaf and peach cobbler. 

Groom: Well, which is this? 

eee 


Office Manager: “You should have 
mo 


been here at nine! 
Clerk: “Why what happened?” 








While it’s true that a dollar doesn’t go ! 


far as it used to, you'll have to admit 
that it travels faster. 


“Don’t you and your wife ever have a | 
| difference of opinion?” 


“Sure, but I don’t tell her about it.” 


Nobody is satisfied with his walk in | 


life if he has to shovel it himself. 
+ e e 


Matrimony puts an end to more pet- 
ting than all the park police put to- 
gether. 
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COTTON'S 
GATEWAY 
T0 


DOMESTIC 
AND 
WORLD 
MARKETS 





In buying, selling or shipping 
cotton, your Cotton Warehouse 
offers an easy, efficient and eco- 
nomical way to market one of 
America’s most important agricul- 
tural commodities. 


Your Cotton Warehouse provides 
safe storage, draws and forwards 
authentic samples and furnishes 
correct weights. It issues negotiable 
warehouse receipts that make large 
scale cotton trade possible. 


When the gin bale must be re- 
duced to meet railroad require- 
ments, or to insure the most eco- 
nomical water freight rate, your 
compress provides this service. 


Years of painstaking effort has 
gone into perfecting America’s de- 
pendable cotton warehouse system 
~~ from which the Nation's cotton 
flows to domestic and world mar- 
kets. This system has helped make 
cotton one of America’s greatest 
agricultural crops. 





Lise NATIONAL 
sa — COTTON COMPRESS & 
kaiuis 0 COTTON WAREHOUSE 


Fath ASSOCIATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
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“Yes, sir...in my books, the Boardman SUPER- 
BLAST is a yard wide in quality—the measure of 
superiority for centrifugal fans. I’ve worked in gins 
and oil mills all my life, and I have yet to find a 


better, more efficient fan. That outboard leg, for 
makes SUPERBLAST $s sturdier, 


minimum vibration. And Boardman builds a blast 


example, with 


wheel that can crack the whip all day long at 


2,000 rpm and last for years. 








STEEL CONVEYOR BOXES & COVERS 
PORTA-LOADERS 
PNEUMATIC SEED CLEANERS 








PRESS September 12, 


FOR MY MONEY 
THE BOARDMAN 
SUPERBLAST FAN IS 





MEASURE ANY OTHER FAN BY THESE SUPERBLAST FEATURES 


TAKE YOUR CENTRIFUGAL FAN INSTALLATION 
AND CAPACITY PROBLEMS TO... 


we BOARDMAN C0. 


1403 S$. W. 


is Za 4 


“We've found that SUPERBLAST is not only 
more durable, but much faster and more economi- 
cal to repair. On the scroll, for instance, about the 
only part that wears at all is the area near the 
discharge opening, which takes the brunt of the 
gritty blast. Because the SUPERBLAST scroll is 
sectional, it’s a quick, low-cost matter to replace 
the worn section instead of a complete scroll. The 
blast wheel blades are replaceable on the same 


money-saving basis.” 


LONG-LASTING—with thick, sturdy steel or cast-iron scroll and 


big, heavy-duty shaft and bearings. 


EASY TO REPAIR—with sectional scroll and replaceable blast- 


wheel blades. 


LIGHT ON POWER—with smooth-running, well-balanced blast 


wheel that runs easier than many lighter fans. 


VERSATILE—with housing easily adjustable to 8 different posi- 


tions; changes jobs without cost of new fan. 


OKLAHOMA 
MElrose 88-5435 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 
SUVS S$. PH. 






1953 
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TO REDUCE COST 


e 
maintenance 
STOP-MOTION photography proves how 


well Texaco Regal Starfak protects high-speed, anti-friction 
bearings. When the picture above was snapped, bearing was 
revolving at 3,750 r.p.m. and grease temperature was above 
250° F. See how Texaco Regal Starfak stays in the bearing, 
completely protecting moving parts. 

You can count on this same fine protection for your high- 
speed, grease-lubricated ball or roller bearings when you use 
Texaco Regal Starfak. It's the kind of protection that spells 
better performance, longer bearing life, lower maintenance 














costs. 
Texaco Regal Starfak is premium-quality — much higher in 
resistance to oxidation, separation and leakage than ordinary 






greases. It retains its stability in storage as well as in use... 
is heat resistant and can be used at high operating temperatures. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you. Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR COTTON GINS AND OIL MILLS . 
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Kinman and Martin Report 
Good Progress in Breeding 


Research on Nonshattering 


PROMISING oilseed not yet ready for 

farm production but work in cooperation with 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 

tion is steadily advancing toward goal of 


providing new oilseed for mechanized 


production and crushing by cotton oil mills. 













fe j fr f) ' gp ? ly 2 
Dw W Aor. 5S, WY 80°72. 
Assistant Editor 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


* IGNIFICANT PROGRESS toward giving the Cotton 
b' Belt a new, needed oilseed for farmers to grow 
and oil mills to crush was revealed at a recent field day 
at Texas A. & M. College conducted by Dr. Murray L. 
Kinman and his associates there. The College Station 
work is part of a broad research program being carried 
on by the U.S. Department of Agriculture and state 
experiment stations in cooperation with the National 
Cottonseed Products Association Educational Service. 

The oilseed that promises so much for future pro- 
duction in cotton areas is sesame; and representatives 
of the cotton oil industry and others attending the 
field day were impressed with its possibilities. Rich 
in oil of superior quality and a source of protein meal 


PICTURED at recent sesame fie!d day 
at Texas A. & M. were, |. to r., T. W. 
Culp, Ernest Redmond, Dr. Murray L. 
Kinman, A. L. Ward and Dr. O. H. 
Calvert. Culp, Redmond and Calvert 
are associated with Kinman in the ses- 
ame research program. Ward is direc- 
tor of the NCPA Educational Service. 
















of proved value, sesame’s chief handi- 
cap has been the fact that shattering 
of the seed, before or during harvesting, 
has prevented mechanical harvestiny. 

Crushers and farmers should under- 
stand that nonshattering sesame isn't yet 
ready for farm production, But research 
workers cooperating with the Educa- 
tional Service are pushing toward this 
goal. Leaders in this research are J. A. 
Martin, Clemson College, S.C., who has 
been working with sesame since 1943; 
and Doctor Kinman. Associated with 
Doctor Kinman at College Station are 
Dr. O. H. Calvert, pathologist, working 
on disease resistance; T. W. Culp, grad- 
uate assistant holding an NCPA grant 
in aid; Ernest Redmond, technical as- 
sistant, and others. 


e Important to Crushers Cottonseed 
crushers, whose Educational Service in 
1946 began a program of finding new 
sources of raw material, have a big 
stake in the sesame research. It is, prob- 
ably, the industry’s chief hope of answer- 
ing the ever-present problem of too lit- 
tle tonnage for crushing—a_ problem 
pointed up by the prospect of cotton 
acreage cuts in future seasons. 


An Outstanding Oilseed 


A number of desirable characteristics 
make sesame especially attractive to 
cotton farmers and cotton oil mills. Se- 
same is well adapted to the Cotton Beit, 
having been grown in small plantings 
scattered from the Carolinas to Cali- 
fornia; and has been raised as far 
north as Nebraska. The crop is very re- 
sistant to drouth, and usually will pro- 
duce a fair crop with very little rainfall 
after the seedlings are established. The 
crop will grow on a variety of soils, 
although it does best on fertile, well 
drained land, 

Yield of sesame seed in the U.S. as 
high as 2,000 pounds per acre have been 
reported; but the average yield from 24 
varieties at 14 locations in 1950 experi- 
mental plantings in the South was 506 
pounds per acre. Included in this were 
some inferior varieties and plantings at 
some points where sesame was not es- 
pecially well adapted. Seed yields per 
acre of sesame should compare favor- 
ably, or may in many cases greatly ex- 
ably with cotton. Some leaders familiar 
with the crop believe sesame will pro- 
duce 50 percent more seed per are than 
cotton. 


in Oil Oil content of ses 
than that of eotton- 
seed, whole sesame seed containing 
about 50 percent oil. For comparison 
with other oilseed crops, the over-all 
average yield of seven varieties of ses- 
ame grown at eight locations in experi 
mental plantings is estimated by Doctor 
Kinman at 344 pounds of oil per acre. 
This compares with averages, under 
farm conditions, of about 70 pounds of 
oil per acre of cottonseed, 205 pounds of 
oil from peanuts, 170 pounds from an 
acre of soybeans and 172 pounds from 
an acre of flaxseed. 

Quality of the sesame oil is excellent, 
and it is especially desirable for its 
stability, or keeping quality. It is easily 
processed and refined and is considered 
a premium value oil in many countries. 

Sesame meal has been used with good 
results as a_ protein concentrate for 
many classes of livestock, and is com- 
parable with other vegetable protein 
concentrates in feeding value. 

Sesame seed also is valued by the 
bakery and confectionery trade, and it 


e Richer 
ame is much higher 


12 


he 


a 
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COTTONSEED CRUSHING industry representatives at the recent sesame field 


day at College Station included, 1. 
Oil Co., San Antonio; Charles Orr, 


Whetstone, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 


Anderson, Clayton & Co., 


Hearne, and president of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
NCPA, Dallas; and Harold D. Loden, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 


is estimated that there is a market in 
this field for the production from about 
25,000 acres annually in the U.S. 
Recent evidence of the interest of food 
processors in sesame oil was the an- 
nouncement, in The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press of Aug. 15, by The Frito 
Co. that this firm considers sesame oil 
to be a superior vegetable oil and hopes 
to encourage production. Many other 
processors have expressed similar views 


as to the desirability of the oil for edi- 
ble uses. 
In addition to the commercial crush- 


ing of sesame in many foreign op yg eon 
a number of oil mills in the U. . have 
had experience crushing Sacer sesame 
seed. Experience indicates that existing 
crushing facilities can be used for pro- 


cessing sesame without any extensive 
modifications. 
e World Trade Doctor Kinman says 


that the world acreage of sesame before 
World War II was roughly 11,500,000 
acres, with a production of about three 
billion pounds of seed. Primitive meth- 
ods used and the practice of interplanting 
sesame with other crops in many coun- 
tries account for the low yield. 

Sesame seed has been used primarily 
in the countries where it is grown, U.S. 
imports have varied from 146 million 
pounds in 1934 to only slightly more 
than two million pounds in the war 
year of 1944. In 1951 the U.S. imported 
about 12 million pounds. 

These figures, however, do not rep- 
resent in any way the potential market 
for the crop, as all evidence points to a 
ready acceptance of sesame oil and meal 
in large volume if domestic production 
can be assured. 


Resisting Temptation 


Farmers’ need for crops to go on land 
taken out of cotton and crushers’ 
need for raw material make it a tempta- 
tion to release some of the most prom- 


i933 ° 
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to r., John M. Middleton, Texas Vegetable 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston; Jack 
Association, Dallas; Kenneth McKenzie, 
Houston; Howard Fox, South Texas Cotton Oil Co., 


Association; A. L. Ward, 
Plainview, Texas. 


ising nonshattering strains of sesame 
for farmers to plant, These strains look 
good—and even better types are being 
developed in the breeding work which 
is being done at Clemson, S.C., College 
Station, and Rio Farms, Edcouch, Tex- 
as. 

However, Kinman, Martin and A. L. 
Ward, NCPA Educational Director, know 
that premature planting of a crop hurts 
farmers, research workers and any in- 
dustry hoping to utilize the crop. Recali- 
ing the long history of unsuccessful at- 
tempts to grow shattering types of ses- 
ame in this country, these leaders be- 
lieve that a conservative policy will pay 
off for farmers and crushers in the long 
run. They are sticking to the policy 
Ward laid down in 1946 when crushers 
started their oilseeds work: “The pro- 
gram will be developed over a period of 
time to secure permanent results, rather 
than seeking quick results of less per- 
manent value.” 


e Must Be Mechanized—Sesame can be 
grown and is being grown as an oilseed 
- in foreign countries where land 
and labor are cheap. In the U.S., how- 
ever, sesame must fit into a Twentieth 
Century, mechanized agriculture. It must 
compete with other crops, that are han- 
dled mechanically, if it is to find a 
place on this nation’s high cost land, 
handled by well paid labor. 

Sesame must be adapted to mechani- 
zation before it can find a permanent 
place as a major oilseed in the U.S. 
Cotton Belt. For mechanization, shatter- 
ing must be eliminated. 

A New Look for an Old Crop 

The progress that Martin and Kin- 
man have made in tailoring sesame to 
today’s needs is remarkable. It usually 
takes 10 to 15 years, at least, to devel- 
op a new variety of a familiar, well es- 
tablished crop. Sesame, however, is a 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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CERESAN M-2X 


Seed Disinfectant 





A Non-Dusting, Double-Strength 
Formulation For Cotton Seed 


Now you can get many new advantages by using 
Du Pont’s new ‘‘Ceresan” M-2X seed disinfectant 
for treating cotton seed for planting. 


e Non-dusting formulation ... adheres to the seed, 
doesn’t dust off in handling or planting. 


e Sticks tight for the utmost in seed protection 
against disease. Recommended for control of same 
diseases as “‘Ceresan’”’ M. 


e Handy five-pound package eliminates measuring 
and weighing from bulk . . . removes risk of error... 
assures proper treating rates. 


@ One package treats as much seed as 10 pounds of 
regular ““Ceresan” M. Thus it is to be used at 14 the 
rate recommended for “‘Ceresan” M. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


e@ Cost of product is same per unit of seed treated as 
when using 100-lb. size of ‘‘Ceresan” M. 


New ‘‘Ceresan’”’ M-2X can help you get extra returns 
from treating cotton seed for next spring plantings. 
Ask your jobber for “‘Ceresan’”’ M-2X now or write 
Du Pont, Semesan Products, Wilmington, Delaware. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or 
caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 


QUPOND CERESAN’ M-2X 


Seed Disinfectant 


see TAROUGH CHEMISTRY and Protectant 
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If you operate 
medium heavy-duty 
trucks ... 


This new 150 h.p. diesel now makes Cummins 








It's Cummins new Model JBS-600—ready to serve in the medium heavy-duty trucks 
produced by leading manufacturers. Ready to bring to this field the performance that has 
made Cummins the leader among high-output diesels. 150 h.p., the JBS-600 delivers full 
rated power for faster acceleration . . . for reserve stamina when the going is tough. 


JBS-600 operators report more miles per gallon . . . lower fuel costs. This demonstrates the 
fact that Cummins’ exclusive fuel and injection system—together with four-cycle operation 
and use of inexpensive Number 2 diesel fuel — naturally leads to savings on the job. The 
JBS-600 is ready to work profitably for you. It’s Cummins-engineered for a long and useful life. 


Aut 
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BIRMINGHAM 


MEMPHIS 
Cummins Diesel Sales Corporation 


For all the facts see your Cummins dealer! 
Cummins Diesel Sales, Inc. 
Branches: KNOXVILLE and NASHVILLE. 


® 
® 
Cumm Ins Engine Company, Inc. ¢ Columbus, Indiana 


ATLANTA 


HIGH POINT 
Authorized Sale 


Cummins Diesel Sales & Service, Inc. 
Cummins Diesel of Georgia, Inc. 


Branch. CHARLOTTE 
& Service: MOREHEAD CITY 
Authorized Sales & Service: SAVANNAH—A. & M. Garage 
SAVANNAH—Georgia Supply Company 


FORT WORTH 
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Morehead City Yacht Basin 





Cummins Sales & Service, Inc. 
NEW ORLEANS; SHREVEPORT 


Branches: ABILENE; HOUSTON; ODESSA; PHARR; WICHITA FALLS; DALLAS 
; WICHITA; OKLAHOMA C€ 
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Margarine Gains Most 


Soybean Oil Use 
Shows Increase 





g@ COTTON acreage controls wili 
offer opportunity for further 
expansion, secretary of Ameri- 
can Soybean Association says. 


Soybean oil consumption in margarine, 
shortening and other edible products in- 
creased during the first half of 1953 
and will have an opportunity for great- 
er expansion in 1954 because of cotton 
acreage controls, says George M. Stray- 


er, Hudson, Iowa, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. 

Use of soybean oil in margarine dur- 
ing the first six months of this year was 
nearly 17 percent, or more than 50 mil- 


lion pounds, larger than in the same 
period last year, Strayer points out. 
June consumption in margarine was 


more than eight miilion pounds above 
that for the same month of 1952. 

This increased demand confirms the 
trend indicated by S. F. Riepma, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers, in an address 
before the recent annual meeting of 
the American Soybean’ Association. 
Riepma estimated that if the present 
rate of increase of consumption is main- 
tained, over 900 million pounds of soy- 
bean oil will be used in the manufac- 
ture of margarine by 1958 


At the half-way point in 1953, soy- 
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Ginners from coast to coast use HINDOO 


Bagging year after year, because “A job 


You too will know by using HINDOO 
that it is THE BEST BUY IN BAGGING 
as it has been since the early days of cot- 


Made only by LUDLOW, the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of bagging, for the 
sole purpose of properly wrapping and pro- 
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AND QUALITY 


STRONG, TOUGH 
DURABLE 


MILDEW RESISTANT 
UNIFORM OPEN WEAVE 


BALES LOOK NEATER 
STAND UP BETTER 


ECONOMICALTO USE 
SAVES MONEY 








ALVESTON, TEXAS 


ANCISCO. CAE] ' TON. MAS 
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bean oil utilization in margarine was 
less than 60 million pounds away from 
overtaking shortening as the chief out- 
let for soybean oil. At the same time 
soybean producers were able to point to 
a gain of more than eight million pounds 
in shortening consumption of the oil 
over the January-to-June period last 
year, Strayer adds. 

Soybean oil constituted 62.2 percent 
of the fats and oils ingredients which 
went into the manufacture of margar- 
ine last year, USDA reported. In 1951 
soybean oil accounted for 55.4 percent. 

Soybean oil also gained 13 percent in 
the first six months of 1953 over the 
comparable period in 1952 in its outlets 
in other edible products, such as salad 
and cooking oils, and mayonnaise, bring- 
ing its volume in this important use up 
to a record of close to 60 million pounds 
for the six-months period tabulated. 

“Acreage controls on cotton produc- 
tion in 1954 probably will reduce sub- 
stantially the production of cottonseed 
oil next year,’ Strayer said. “This will 
afford soybean oil a still greater op- 
portunity for expansion provided exist- 
ing outlets can be kept unimpaired. 

“We are much concerned therefore 
with the proposal that the federal gov- 
ernment subsidize the sale of butter to 
consumers. The government is buying 
butter at the support price of around 
67 cents a pound and has more than 250 
million pounds on hand despite dona- 
tions of butter to the school lunch pro- 
gram and sales to the Army at 15 cents 
a pound. Formerly the school lunch 
program bought margarine in prefer- 
ence to butter and so did the Army. Now 
these markets are lost because of dis- 
criminatory government action. 

“Still the butter piles up and now 
USDA is considering subsidizing the 
sale of butter in the open market. Such 
a program would renew on a_ broad 
scale the federal discrimination against 
margarine which soybean producers 
thought they were rid of with the re- 
peal cf anti-margarine legislation § in 
tt 50. 

“The American Soybean Association 
definitely does not oppose support prices 
but it does oppose a subsidy program 
for butter which will reduce the market 
for margarine, and consequently the 
market for soybean oil. 

“Some other way to dispose of the 
butter should be found than the subsidy 
plan which simply encourages overpro- 
duction of butter and further delays a 
long overdue adjustment in the dairy 
industry—the shift away from the pro- 
duction of butter to the sale of more 
milk as a whole fluid milk for uses util- 
izing the milk solids. 

“Margarine and butter should be al- 
lowed to compete fairly and squarely in 
the market place. We hope that the De- 
partment will now drop the proposed 
butter subsidy plan.” 


Hercules To Have Exhibit 
At Paint industry Show 


New developments in chemicals which 
have led to new-type protective coatings, 
and improved performances of paints, 
varnishes and lacquers will be included 
in Hercules Powder Co.’s exhibit at the 
annual Paint Industries Show in Atlantic 
City, NJ., Oct. 26-31. Representatives 
from all Hercules departments serving 
the protective coatings industries will 
be at the exhibit during the show. 
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BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 


(technical) 


when you 


and demand for “3-5-40” dust 


Rain falls... 


goes up! 


When that happens, be ready to supply your 
customers fast. Ethyl’s new BHC plant at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana is only an arm’s length from your 
telephone ... only hours away by rail or motor 
freight. That means overnight service for most 


cotton dust formulators. Quick, dependable 


delivery of top quality BHC in time to make the 


sale you might otherwise lose. 


Farmers know, trust and demand “3-5-40". 
It’s the biggest selling cotton insecticide in use 
today. So don’t get caught with your stocks down. 
Call, write or wire Ethyl and order your BHC 
today. We'll ship you all you need... promptly... 


at a fair price and in time to meet your market. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
for ndlubly & aguioullivr 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 
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Good Feeds, Good Feeding and 
Good Facilities Make the 


Fischer Ranch an Efficient 


By frankon UY. Harper 


Assistant Director 
NCPA Educational Service 


ECHANIZATION in the feedlot, as in the cotton field, will 

produce more efficiently with less labor according to the 
experience of Judge F. W. Fischer whose ultra modern feed- 
yards and cattle ranch are located southwest of Gainesville in 
North Texas. 

You would probably be too tired to feed yourself tonight if 
you had scoop-mixed and fed 30,000 pounds of feed to 1,000 
fattening steers. But, if you were using Judge Fischer’s labor- 
saving mixing and feeding equipment you would feel quite up 
to taking the family to a movie or even sitting in for a few 
hands of the Judge’s Saturday night penny ante game. 

If you love cattle or if you get a thrill from watching ef- 


Photographs by The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
LEFT: Judge F. W. Fischer is a strong believer in good 


feeds, good feeding and good facilities. BELOW: Feed- 
mixing operation at the ranch. 





ficiency in operation, you would enjoy spending a day on this 


modern beef steak and pot roast factory. Big, friendly Judge 


Fischer can give you a liberal education in cattle feeding as 
he stuffs a big black cigar in the corner of his mouth and 
squints his eyes in a penetrating gaze that seems to give him 
an X-ray view of what every steer in the lot is doing with 
the feed it had for breakfast and reads its mind for the din- 
ner order. 

As you talk to Judge Fischer, you get the impression that 
he must have swayed many a jury during his law career. But, 
no lawyer was ever more convincing than Fischer is when he 
walks through his feedyards and reassures a startled steer 
with, “Easy there, Boy, easy now.” You'll recognize the author- 
ity of experience and sound judgment when he gives em- 
phasis to “Cottonseed hulls are the best roughage you can 
find anywhere for starting cattle on feed and to keep them 
from wasting time and feed with ‘the belly ache’.” 

Anyone would admire the honesty of reasoning and straight- 
forward thinking of a cattle raiser like Fischer who has the 
nerve to say, “One big trouble with the cattle business is that 
we have priced ourselves out of the market ... we must pro- 
duce beef more efficiently.” And, Judge Fischer is doing more 
than talking about the problem. He went to work a long time 
ago to produce beef more efficiently by feeding the most eco- 
nomical and efficient ration available; reducing labor costs; 
making full use of efficient, practical equipment; and planning 
ahead for his feed supply by either raising it or buying it when 
market conditions are likely to be most favorable. 

According to Fischer, the Cotton Belt is an ideal location 
for feeding cattle. He says, “I had rather feed cattle in warm 
weather than in cold.” He believes that warm climate does not 
reduce rate of gain or feeding efficiency, In fact, he doesn’t 
even worry about providing shade for his fattening cattle so 
long as they have plenty of room to move about and get 
“Fresh air and space that’s what cattle need to be 
healthy and comfortable.”” He looks across his acres of feed- 
olts and says, “Plenty of room, that’s what you have to plan 
for when you are building a feedlot; don’t get hemmed in.” 

Getting into the cattle business was the realization of a lot 
of day dreaming by Judge Fischer. He decided a long time ago 
a man needs more space than he can find in a law office and 
more relaxation than oil drilling provides. Fischer’s indepen- 
dent nature told him that a man will enjoy the years ahead 
more if he spends some of them out where life begins with a 
baby calf and spring grass and is nourished into something 
vital to our civilization as a hungry working man rebuilds his 
strength with a steak dinner. 

Methodically, as he would have prepared a brief for a court 
‘vase, Judge Fischer bought or traded for the tracts of land 
which he has consolidated into his 10,000 acre ranch. But, he 
has never forgotten the obligation he acquired, along with the 
title to the land, to support the communities of which the 
land is a part. His neighbors will tell you Judge Fischer is 
no absentee land owner. Not only does he live on the land, he 
takes an active part in the affairs of the community. He once 


said, “A community is like a fine piece of cotton land. You 
have to put something back into it to keep it productive.” 
The Judge runs about 1,200 brood cows on his 10,000 acre 


ranch and depends largeiy on good native grass, growing on 
strong limestone soil, for his feed supply for the breeding 
herd. However, you won’t find him short on supplemental 
feed because he knows that to keep his cow herd productive, 

(Continued on Page 56) 


BELOW: Mineral feeder in one of the feedlots on the 
Fischer Ranch. The feeder is covered to protect the min- 
eral mixture from the weather. 








































ABOVE: Pictured on a recent visit to the ranch are, left 
to right, Garlon A. Harper, author of this article; Jo‘n 
EK. Haynes, cattle raiser, Dallas; Fischer; and Tom H. 
Hughston, cottonseed products dealer, Dallas. 

































ABOVE: Photograph shows type of water trough used 
on the ranch. Building at right is where feed-mixing is 
done. Other buildings are feeding sheds. Shown also is 
conveyor running from mixing building to the sheds. 
BELOW: General view of feedlots. Note water trough 
and, in background, two mineral feeders. 


BELOW: Fischer in one of the ranch’s feeding sheds. 
Shown is automatic self-feeder and conveyor. Referring 
to the mixture being fed into the self-feeder, Fischer 
said: “This is the best ration I have ever used. One 
reason is that it has cottonseed hulls for bulk and cot- 
tonseed meal for essential protein.” 
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° Progress of the Crop ° 





HE 325,000-bale increase for Texas accounted for the bulk of the 
554,000-bale jump in the USDA Sept. 1 estimate over that for Aug. 
1. Other states showing increases were Georgia (50,000 bales), Missis- 
sippi (60,000), Arkansas (50,000), Louisiana (70,000), New Mexico 
(19,000), Arizona (19,000), and Oklahoma (40,000). Major losers were 
Missouri (down 40,000 bales), Tennessee (down 25,000), and Alabama 


(down 10,000). 


Little has happened since Sept. 1 to change the over-all picture for 
cotton as painted by the government’s report published elsewhere in this 
issue. If anything, it appears that prospects have improved during the 
past two weeks in more areas than they have declined, despite the fact 
that drouth continued to cause premature opening of bolls and crop 
deterioration in some states, notably Tennessee. 

Observers generally continue to report that insects have been less 
damaging to cotton than in many previous seasons. In a large measure, 
this has been due to the promptness and effectiveness of farmers’ con- 
trol measures where injurious infestations have been found. 


Some late-planted cotton in ALA- 
BAMA still suffered from drouth but 
over-all prospects were described as 


bright, There were reports of numerous 
insect infestations with growers taking 
the steps necessary to contro] them, Cot- 
ton picking is general over the state 
and about half completed in the south- 
ernmost counties. 

Drouth in eastern and northern ARK- 


ANSAS counties continued to damage 
cotton, but showers in southwestern 
areas have helped conditions. Despite 


some premature opening, and reduced 
yields in many counties, late cotton is 
making good progress in areas that are 
not too dry. Picking is widespread and 
early cotton is showing good yields and 
satisfactory staple. Weather for most 
of the past two weeks favored insect 
control, with no serious pest damage re- 
ported, although insects have been in- 
creasing in number. 

ARIZONA has had ideal weather for 
growth of cotton and for picking. The 
second picking of early fields has 
started in Yuma, Maricopa and Pinal 
Counties. Growers are using control 
measures against lygus bugs and salt 
marsh caterpillars in Yuma and Pinal, 
and some crazy top is reported from 
Pinal and Maricopa Counties. 

Cotton in the San Joaquin Valley of 
CALIFORNIA continues to be retarded 
by below normal temperatures, but gen- 
erally is in good condition. Many bolls 
are opening in the Bakersfield area, 
where above average yields are expected, 
Harvest in the Borrego Valley will not 
begin for several weeks, but picking is 
underway in the Imperial Valley. Palo 
Verde Valley reports weather favorable 
for crop progress. 

GEORGIA reports good yields and 
staple length as picking progresses 
rapidly over the state, with the crop 
better than 50 percent harvested in the 
southern part. 

Cool weather and moderately heavy 
rains in some areas of LOUISIANA 
have slowed opening of cotton, but pick- 
ing continues to be active over much of 
the state. Cotton pests have increased 
slightly; but widespread, effective pois- 
oning programs have resulted in less 
damage than would have resulted from 
similar conditions in previous years. 

Harvest is in full swing over most of 


MISSISSIPPI but cotton is opening 
rather slowly as a_ result of cooler 
weather. Late cotton, which had _ been 


damaged by drouth, should be helped 


20 


by recent rains. Growers who defoliated, 
it is reported, are getting extra good 
samples from the gins. In some areas, 
boll weevils and bollworms have done 
some premature opening of bolls. Cot- 
ton. 

MISSOURI reports the first general 
rains in almost a month. This moisture 
end cooler weather may bring some re- 
lief to crops not already matured. Earl- 
ier, the hot, dry weather had caused 
some premature opening of bolls. Cot- 
ton harvest is in full swing on lighter 
soils. 

Cotton in NEW MEXICO continued to 
make satisfactory progress, but frequent 
dusting has been necessary to control 
insects. The first picking is underway 
in lower Rio Grande Valley fields. 

The over-all cotton outlook in Pied- 
mont counties of NORTH CAROLINA 
is fair, but there were more poor re- 
ports than good ones from that area 
of the state. Soils were dry in all sec- 
tions until fairly general rains fell dur- 
ing the weekend of Sept. 5-6. In coastal 
counties the outlook is fair to good. 

OKLAHOMA’S cotton outlook gener- 
ally has improved since Aug. 1 and the 
crop has made favorable progress the 
past two weeks. However, a few western 
and southwestern counties were missed 
by recent rains, and cotton has stopped 
fruiting and some bolls failed to de- 
velop normal size in these counties. Else- 
where, the crop was still fruiting and 
plants had a good set of bolls where 
farmers have poisoned. Weevil, — boll- 
worm and other insect infestations con- 
tinued rather heavy in central and east- 
ern sections. A number of localities have 
ginned their first bales and harvesting 
is expected to become active during the 
next two weeks if weather permits. 

Frequent, well distributed rains broke 
the dry spell in SOUTH CAROLINA’S 
Piedmont area and brought adequate 
soil moisture for late crops in most sec- 
tions of the state. Harvesting of the 
excellent crop is in full swing, with 
about one-fourth of the crop. picked. 
Of the first 5,500 bales classed this sea- 
son, only one bale was less than one 
inch in staple length. More than 98 
percent of the cotton classed 1-1/32 to 
1-1/16 inches, and 84.82 percent graded 
middling or above. 

Drouth in TENNESSEE caused cotton 
prospects to decline further during the 
past two weeks. Bolls are opening rapid- 
ly, and picking and ginning are gain- 
ing speed, Picking of early-planted cot- 
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ton is well underway in the western 
part of the state. Boll weevils have se- 
verely damaged some late cotton, and 
infestations are spreading 

In TEXAS, USDA reports that cotton 
prospects now are as good as, or better 
than, at the beginning of August in ail 
producing areas except South Texas and 
upper coastal counties. Acreage abandon- 
ment has been smaller than was expected 
on Aug. 1, and the government’s fore- 
cast for the lint yield per acre on Sept. 
1 was 24 pounds per acre higher than 
a month earlier. 

Prospects in central and northern 
Blackland counties were generally ex- 
cellent, with some reporting the bright- 
est outlook in years. Veteran crop ob- 
servers in the Lubbock area were pre- 
dicting a crop ranging from 1,200,000 
to 1,350,000 bales. However, it is pointed 
out that these glowing prospects could 
be dimmed by insects, an early frost or 
freeze and possibly hail. 

Rainy weather over much of the east- 
ern, southern and central portions dur- 
ing the last week of August and first 
week of September delayed stalk de- 
struction in the Rio Grande Valley and 
hampered harvesting in the upper coast- 
al, eastern and central counties. The 
rains also will cause some reduction in 
grade and increase in insects. 

Harvesting of the crop was virtually 
complete by Sept. 1 in South Texas, had 
passed its peak in southern Blackland 
counties, was about half over in the 
central Blacklands, and was getting un- 
derway in practically all counties north 
to the Red River, for the eastern half 
of the state. In western areas, includ- 
ing the southern High Plains, Low Roll- 
ing Plains, Cross Timbers, Edwards 
Plateau and Trans-Pecos districts, rel- 
atively little cotton had been picked and 
ginned. 


Pakistan’s Cotton Output 
Reaches Record High 


Cotton production in Pakistan in 1952- 
53 is estimated at 1.5 million bales— 
the highest production since 1947. A 10 
percent expected drop in 1953-54 acreage 
will bring production down to 1.2 mil- 
lion bales, it is predicted by trade 
sources, 

USDA states that the Pakistan gov- 
ernment expects the cotton crop to yield 
1.6 million bales by 1957—the increase 
to come through additional acreage, im- 
proved seeds, additional irrigation and 
fertilizers. 

Pakistan is hoping to expand its tex- 
tile industry, and the country’s im- 
portance as an exporter probably will 
diminish as more and more cotton is re- 
quired for local consumption. However, 
present per capita consumption of cot- 
ton textiles in the country is less than 
10 yards per year, and some experts 
believe that it is unrealistic to expect 
consumption to rise to the government’s 
goal of 18 yards annually by 1957. 

Pakistan imported 428 million yards 
of cotton fabric and 80 million pounds 
of cotton yarn from July 1, 1951, to 
June 30, 1952. 


@ JOHN L. REITZEL has been 
named assistant commissioner of agri- 
culture in North Carolina to succeed A. 
HUGH HARRIS, who has _ resigned. 
Reitzel has recently returned from Ger- 
many where he was an agricultural con- 
sultant for the U.S. State Department. 
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TONS PER DAY 
with a standard of .40 











Two French Screw Presses with Individual Cooker-Dryers and 75 Horsepower Motors installed at Ninety-Six 
Mfg. Co., Ninety-Six, South Carolina. Mr. H. T. Sloan, Manager and Mr. R. T. Herring, Superintendent. 


m=CARLOAD ANALYSIS ——, 


DURING THIS RUN: The above oil mill operated the two French 





ACID 1.2 Screw Presses at tonnages between 77 and 83 
Refining Loss - 5.7 
Refined Color 39 in 24 hours. For the last three weeks of 


Bleached Color 09 








operation they averaged a standard of .40. 





Write today for information on what this equipment can mean in your operation. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO., PIQUA, OHIO 
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Directors Told of Plans 





Margarine Drive 
Is Council Goal 


@ WILL ask industry groups to 
join in promotional campaign. 
Board meeting in Memphis hears 
reports on varied activities. 


An_ industrywide, cooperative cam- 
paign in behalf of margarine will be a 
major goal of the 1954 sales promotion 
program of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil. 

Plans for stepping up the margarine 


promotion were outlined in Memphis 
Sept. 3 by R. T. St. John, manager of 
industrial and cottonseed products cam- 
paigns, in a report presented to the 
Council’s board of directors. 

Announcement by the American Dairy 
Association of a 1954 advertising budget 
increase from $2 million to $12 million 
may be the stimulus needed for coordi- 
nating promotional interests of the mar- 
garine industry, St. John believed. 

He pointed out that approximately 
350 million pounds of cottonseed oil 
were consumed in margarine production 
in 1952 and said that the Council would 
make every effort to obtain cooperation 
of the margarine association in launch- 
ing a national consumer advertising 
campaign to spotlight the product as a 
good buy, high in flavor and food value. 

An estimated 50 percent gain in the 








“Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED 


IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


New 2 lb. 21 Ib. Tare 







WEIGHT IS ALWAYS OVER 
TWO POUNDS... ADDING 
TO BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 





C. G.Trading Corporation 
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sales value of cotton canvas awnings 
since 1949 indicates effectiveness of the 
Council’s promotional efforts in this 
field, St. John told board members. 

Conversion of retailer and consumer 
to consideration of canvas awnings on a 
year-round basis is the theme of the 
current campaign, he explained. The 
Council’s four-part, round-the-ealendar 
plan will include a summer tie-in with 
air conditioning. In the fall it will stress 
re-covering awning frames with new 
canvas. 

The rayon industry is relying on its 
great advantage in funds available for 
research and promotion in an effort to 
regain competitive losses of the past two 
years, Dr. M. K. Horne, the Council’s 
chief economist, told the board. 

Cotton’s record of 9.4 million bales 
consumed domestically the past yea) 
would have been “appreciably lower if 
we had not made some clear-cut compet- 
itive gains in apparel and _ household 
uses at the expense of rayon,” he said. 

“For this reason primarily, among 
others, the rayon industry has been in 
a serious recession during a period of 
high activity for textiles as a whole.” 

Despite gains in tire cord, the rayon 
industry is operating at only 77 per- 
cent of capacity, he said. It is produc- 
ing the equivalent of three million bales 
of cotton annually but has idle capacity 
for nearly another million bales. 

Doctor Horn estimated that “the re- 
search program on the synthetic fibers 
in this country today must involve an 
annual expenditure of at least $50 mil- 
lion—it may be much more, By com- 
parison, the total amount being spent 
on cotton research today by all agencies 
combined—private companies, the federal 
government, and the states—is around 
$11 or $12 million. We produce four 
times as much fiber as the whole syn- 
thetic industry. They conduct more 
than four times as much research as we 
do. The ratio against cotton, pound for 
pound, is at least sixteen to one. 

“There is no real way to meet this 
except through more promotion and re- 
search of our own,” he said. 

Another report to the National Cot- 
ton Council’s board was made by M. 
Earl Heard, West Point Manufacturing 
Co., Shawmut, Ala., who has been in 
Europe for talks with leading manufac- 
turers and researchers from the major 
consuming countries there. 

Representatives from Great Britain, 


Sweden, Finland, Norway, Denmark, 
The Netherlands, Germany, Switzer- 


land, Austria, France, Belgium, Spain 
and Italy took part in the conferences. 

At the meeting individual members 
of the American team discussed a 
phase of cotton. Heard, who headed the 
U.S. group, said that lively question and 
answer sessions followed each presenta- 
tion. 

“Everywhere we went,” he said, “there 
was an eager desire to learn more about 
Amercan cotton.” 

Directors heard reports on other 
Council activities and made future plans, 


Total Margarine Output Up 


Total margarine production in the pe- 
riod January-July 1953 was 730,249,000 
pounds as compared with the 721,428,- 
000 pounds produced in the same period 
in 1952. Production in July 1953 was 
as follows: colored, 85,798,000 pounds; 
uncolored 3,955,000 pounds; total, 89,- 
753,000 pounds. In June a total of 
103,203,000 pounds was produced. 
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ttonseed 
Blaw-Knox Company Whether you process Soybeans or gameey 
Chemical Plants Division YOU can “improve your a se 
: * ” : : w- ra] 
aac a position in-the industry we: 
| Solvent Extraction Plant... 
Gentlemen: 


When we placed the order for a Blaw-Knox solvent ex- 
traction plant two years ago, I was somewhat skeptical about 
your claim that prepressed cake could be extracted in granular 
form. In fact, as you probably remember, I insisted on leav- 
ing a place for flaking equipment in case it proved necessary 
for good operation. I am now pleased to report to you my ini- 
tial doubts are replaced with a record of excellent performance 
on the past season's seed crop, Specifically, we have been pro- 
cessing at times 20% above the guaranteed rate and we believe 
that the plant could do even better than this, 


We are also highly pleased with the oil yield that we 
are getting. Even at the high production rate, the extracted 
meal averages well below your guarantee of 0.5% residual oil 
content. In this season's operation, with the extra high yield, 
our oil quality has been high, 


We are particularly pleased with the granular form of 
the cake as it comes from the extractor at our plant. This has 
proved to be an unexpected bonus, as we have been able to sell 
quite a lot of it as granules, just as it comes from the process, 
that is, without any grinding whatever, 


The solvent extraction facilities that you installed 
for us, we feel, have improved our competitive position in the 
Industry with a corresponding Increase In earnings. 





Very truly yours, 
THE UNION OIL MILL, INC. 


C. W. WALLACE 








e Marketing Quotas Sure Thing-—Cotton 
marketing quotas on the 1954 crop now 
are as near to being a lead pipe cinch 
as anything you can think of. The Sep- 
tember Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, forecast of 15,159,000 bales removed 


whatever lingering doubt there may 
have been. 
Although Secretary Benson. still has 


until Oct. 15 to proclaim marketing al- 
lotments and call for a quota referen- 
dum, there seems to be no doubt that 
the law and the 1953 crop leave him no 
choice. Nor is there any doubt in the 
minds of Washington officials that 
growers will approve quotas by at least 


the minimum two-thirds vote needed. 
The size of the national quota has 
not been determined, but it looks now 


as though it will be the minimum of 10 
million bales set by law, In terms of 
acreage allotments, that is likely to mean 
somewhere close to 17 million acres, a 


cut of about 7.5 million off 1953 acre- 
age. 
Although officials will use average 


production figures as a guide in estab- 
lishing acreage allotments calculated to 
result in a 10-million bale crop, most of 
them concede that farmers will concen- 
trate the crop on high-yielding acres 
and that actual production could easily 
reach 12 million bales, if weather con- 
ditions are favorable. 


e Confusion About Allotments There 
appears to be some uncertainty about 
provisions of the law as applied to cot- 
ton acreage allotments. Department of- 
ficials tell us the 1938 law holds. Also, 
it is unsafe to count on Congress chang- 
ing that law in time to affect 1954 
plantings. 

To set the record straight, here is the 
official interpretation of the cotton acre- 
age control law as it now stands: 

National allotment The national 
acreage allotment is required to be ap- 
portioned to states on the basis of the 
acreage planted (or regarded as planted) 
to cotton in the five calendar years (ex- 
cluding 1949) immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which the national mar- 
keting quota is proclaimed, with ad- 
justments for abnormal weather. 

State allotment—The state allotment 
is required to be apportioned to coun- 
ties on the basis of the acreage planted 
(or regarded as planted) to cotton in 
the five calendar years (excluding 1949) 
immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the national marketing 


quota is proclaimed, with adjustments 
for abnormal weather. 
County allotment—The county acre- 


age allotment (less reserve) is required 
to be apportioned to farms on which 
cotton has been planted in any one of 
the past three years, first, by allot- 
ting initially to each farm the smaller 
of five acres or the highest number of 
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acres planted to cotton in such three 
year period; and secondly, by allotting 
the remainder to farms on the basis of a 
county cropland percentage, excluding 
the acreage devoted to specified crops 
and non-irrigated land in_ irrigated 
areas. No farm may be allotted an acre- 
age in excess of the highest number of 
acres planted in the past three years. 

Flexibility in the allotment of acre- 
age to individual farmers is obtained 
through a provision permitting each 
county to set aside up to 15 percent of 
the county allotment for establishing 
“new” farm allotments and for adjust- 
ing “old” farm allotments. 


e Latest USDA Organization Plans 
The Department is going through the 
labor pains that always precede the 


birth of a new reorganization plan. The 
delivery date for the newest plan is 
uncertain, but probably will be sched- 
uled for sometime late this fall. 

Farm leaders and a few congressmen 
have been shown a first draft of the 
plan. It pleased most of them. Mostly it 
is a reshuffling of agencies into ad- 
ministrative groups along functional 
lines. Present plans call for four ad- 
ministrative groups, each headed by a 
man in the Secretary’s office. 

Only two changes of wide farmer in- 
terest are planned, First, the once-pow- 
erful Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration is to be cut into small pieces 
and divided among the old-line agencies. 
Second, it will de-emphasize federal 
agencies by shifting greater responsi- 
bility to the land grant colleges and 
other state agencies. 


e Cotton Men on Commission—-The Cot- 
ton South is well represented on the 
newly-appointed 18-man National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Commission set up by 
the President to help guide the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in “the broad fields 
of agricultural policy and administra- 
tion.” 

Four Southerners are among the first 
15 named to the Commission. The Pres- 
ident ran into some difficulty on the re- 
maining three when it developed that 
they had voted for him and therefore 
could not qualify as Democrats. The 
law says that no more than nine may 
be of the same political party. 

At ieast one of the three yet to be 
appointed is expected to be from the 
South or Southwest, probably from 
Texas. Since he has filled his Republi- 
can quota, those selected will have to 


have a record of voting the straight 
Democratic ticket. 

The four from the South are D. W. 
Brooks, Atlanta, manager of The 
Georgia Cotton Producers Association 
since 1933; Tom J. Hitch, Columbia, 


Tenn., president of the Tennessee Farm 
Bureau; Wiley W. Andrews, Goldsboro, 
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N.C., cotton and tobacco farmer and 
president of the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers Association; and James Hand, 
Jr., Rolling Fork, Miss., operator of a 
1,600-acre cotton farm. 


e Effect of Controls 
By States Shown 


HOW drastically cotton acreage con- 
trols can affect different states is shown 
by the following table, taken from in- 
formation sent Sept. 9 to members of 
the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation by C. B. Spencer, Dallas, agri- 
cultural director of the Association, The 
figures are from a table published in 
the September Farm Journal. 

Spencer suggested that crushers call 
to the attention of Congressmen and 
Senators the serious effect that such 
controls will have on the farm economy. 
He pointed out that cotton and cotton- 
seed accounted for 39.1 percent of Texas’ 
agricultural income in 1952, and that 
no crop Texas farmers can grow will re- 
turn as much income per acre as cotton. 

Additional information on marketing 
quotas and cotton acreage allotments is 
contained in the column cn this page by 


the Washington representative of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
Actual Present Law 
State Acreage 1952 Allows 


Alabama 1,556,000 1,118,000 


Arizona 616,000 286,000 
Arkansas 1,910,000 1,511,000 
California 1,405,800 695,000 
Florida 55,000 33,400 
Georgia 1,439,000 992,000 
Illinois 2,600 3,200 
Kentucky 10,300 8,700 
Louisiana X99, 000 635,000 
Mississippi 2,399,000 1,745,000 
Missouri 495,000 377,000 
Nevada 1,800 800 
New Mexico 288,000 167,000 


753,000 
,253,000 


518,000 
911,000 


North Carolina 
Oklahoma 


South Carolina 1,109,000 775,000 
lennessee 841,000 567,000 
Texas 11,719,000 7,140,000 
Virginia 26,000 17,500 


United States 


$83.6 Million for Lunches 


USDA announced Sept. 3 that $67,- 
010,000 has been made available for use 
in the 1953-54 school lunch program. 
Congress appropriated $83,635,000 for 
the program this year, but $15 million 
will be kept for purchase of specific nu- 
tritional foods later. 

Another $1 million will be used for 
administrative and other costs. Last year 
nearly 10 million children ate 1.6. bil- 
lion lunches in the 57,000 participating 
schools. 


26,808,500 17,500,000 





Oklahoma Associations 
Set Meeting Dates 


Dates have been selected for the 
1954 annual conventions of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Oklahoma Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, J. D. 
Fleming, Oklahoma City, secre- 
tary, has announced. 

The ginners will meet March 2-3 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City. 

The crushers will hold their an- 
nual meeting at Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, May 24-25. 
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1 MAN and 8 H.P. UNLOADS 
15 TONS IN 5 MINUTES 


An average man can be taught 
in a few minutes to run the 
Gibson Unloader. It has only 2 
controls. One governs the up, 
down and sideways motion of 
the 6-foot-square steel “spade’”’ 
— done with hydraulic cylinders 
and a 3 H.P. motor. The other 
shifts the carriage, with a 5 H.P. 
motor. 

The operator, seated directly 


above the blade, can see clearly. 
Automatic stops prevent motion 
beyond the safety point. 

The Gibson Seed Unloader 
speeds the line of trucks in and 
out of your Mill. Requiring no 
skilled help, and only 8 total 
horsepower, it saves on cost of 
operation over any other known 
method of unloading seed. 

Write us for full information. 


THE LUMMUS-MADE GIBSON 


SEED UNLOADER 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS e GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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@ Plains Ginners Hear 
K. N. Clapp Speak 


K. N. Clapp, Lubbock, retired Ander- 
son, Clayton & Co. cotton observer, fore- 
cast a ‘Texas South Plains cotton crop 
of “nearer 1,350,000 bales than 1,200,000” 
at a meeting of the Plains Ginners’ As- 
sociation held in Lubbock Aug. 29. 

He predicted such a crop barring great- 
er insect infestation and an abnormally 
early freeze, and he emphasized that “it 
will take a heck of a lot of production to 
get it.” 

Over 300 ginners, compress, cotton oil 
and other cotton industry men from a 
wide area of West Texas attended the 
one-day meeting. 

Officers elected include Drew Watkins, 
Sudan, president; W. L. (Bill) Smith, 
Ralls, vice-president, and Dixon White, 
Lubbock, secretary-treasurer. Roy Fork- 
ner, Lubbock, is the immediate past 
president. 

Directors of the Association are Elmo 
Caudle, Hale Center; Herman Chesshir, 
Brownfield; Earl Hobbs, New Deal; Reu- 


ben Lambert, Idalou; Watkins, Fork- 
ner, 
Included on the program were = ad- 


dresses by Jay C. Stilley, Dallas, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Texas and Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Associations; L. O. 
Buchanan, Lubbock cotton classing of- 
fice; S. N. Reed, O’Brien, president, Tex- 
as Cotton Ginners’ Association; Don L. 
Jones, Lubbock, superintendent, Texas 
Experiment Substation, and Edwin Mer 
riman, Lubbock, certified public aeccount- 
ant, 

The ginners were guests at a luncheon 
sponsored by area compress and oil mill 
executives, 


Louisiana Cotton Group 
Hears Dalton Gandy 


All cotton interests eventually benefit 
from increased markets for each cotton 
or cottonseed product, Dalton E. Gandy, 
NCPA Educational Service fieldman, told 
members of the Louisiana Delta Council! 
Cotton Committee on Aug. 25. 

Gandy emphasized that each segment 
of the industry needs the active support 
of other segments and urged closely co- 
ordinated efforts. He called attention to 
the progress which had been made in de- 
veloping and maintaining markets 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
National Cotton Council, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and other 
organized groups which serve the cotton 
industry. 

The Delta Council is actively support- 
ing current programs of the cotton in- 
dustry to secure the acceptance of mel- 
lorine. 


Irrigation Conference 
Scheduled at Fresno 


A two-day conference on overhead 
sprinkling systems has been planned at 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif., for 
February 1954, 

Dean Lloyd Dowler, agriculture de- 
partment, has announced that users, 
manufacturers and distributors of over- 
head sprinkling irrigation equipment 
will participate in the meeting. 

teports on results of overhead irriga- 
tion studies made at the school will be 
featured. Meetings will be designed as a 
mutual study session for the men who 
design, build and sell the equipment and 
the farmers who use it in the field. 





@ Oilseed Processing 


Changes Discussed 


EFFECT of Changes in Method of Oil- 
seed Processing on Returns to Producers 
is the title of an article by Martin S. 
Simon, Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, USDA, in the current issue of The 
Fats and Oils Situation, published by 
USDA. 

The article is based largely on three 
recent reports by USDA: The Demand 
and Price Structure for Food Fats and 
Oils by Sidney J. Armore, Soybeans, 
Economic Analyses Relating to Proces- 
sing; and Cottonseed Oil Mills, Their 
Comparative Efficiencies and Effects on 
Prices and Producers Returns by John 
M. Brewster. 


e Linter Carryover Is 


Largest on Record 


STOCKS of cotton linters on Aug. 1, 
1953, are estimated by USDA at 1,023,000 
bales, the largest carryover since records 
began in 1914, The carryover a year ago 
was 548,000 bales. 

Production of linters during the 1953- 
54 season probably will be about 1,625,- 
000 btales, USDA says, compared with 
1952-53 production of 1,785,000. 

Linter consumption of 1,357,000 bales 
last season compared with 1,306,000 the 
previous season. Consumption by bleach- 


ers declined slightly in 1952-53, but 
there was 14 percent increase in con- 
sumption by other users. 

Exports of about 130,000 bales last 


season compared with 226,000 in 1951-52. 
Linter imports of 322,000 bales last sea- 
son were 186 percent larger than in the 
previous season. 
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WRITE 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


vv SUPERIOR GINNING 
yw GREATER CAPACITY 
yy CLEANER LINT 

yy LESS HORSEPOWER 


vy GIN and LINT CLEANER 
COMBINED 


The Finest Gin Money Can Buy 
“Cleans While It Gins”’ 


TODAY FOR DETAILS 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Mechanization on Small Farms: 





A FINANCING PROBLEM 


By 
FRED J. HURST 


Director of Information 
Farm Credit Administration 
Of New Orleans 


Completing the mechanization 
of cotton is essential. To do this 
will be far more difficult in 
the future than it has been in the 


past, but some basic guides 


are provided’by past experience. 
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THAT MUST BE SOLVED 


ARMING COSTS are high. Labor is 
scarce. The day of cheap labor is 
gone. It’s clear that our cotton farmers 
must increase efficiency as much as 
possible to hold our present markets, 
meet competition of foreign producers 
and synthetic products, and increase 
consumption of American cotton and cot- 
ton products. 

Mechanization is a “must.’”’ Labor 
keeps leaving the farm. Horse and mule 
production is steadily declining. In a few 
more years there simply won’t be many 
young mules. Farmers will have to 
mechanize whether they want to or not. 

Good farming will be more important 
than ever. It will become even more 
necessary to fit cotton production into a 
well-balanced system of farming. Cotton 
can't carry the whole load of farm costs. 
We must keep on pushing up per-acre 
yields and keep on improving the qual- 
ity of cotton, doing a better job of har- 
vesting, ginning, storing and marketing. 


e More Capital Required Farm fi- 
nancing today is one of the major prob- 
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lems facing farmers. Farming takes a 
lot of money. Mechanization ig expensive. 
Take a look at the rapidly increasing 
capital investments in agriculture and 
the rising costs of farming. According 
to USDA’s Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 
the value of the physical and financial 
assets of American farmers jumped from 
$54 billion on Jan. 1, 1940, to $169 bil- 
lion on Jan. 1, 1952. For the 12-year 
period 1940-52, farm real-estate values 
almost tripled, climbing from $33.6 bil- 
lion to $94.6 billion. Livestock values 
soared from $5.1 billion to $19.6 billion, 
nearly four times as much. The value of 
farm machinery and motor vehicles led 
all physical items in percentage gain in 
value, skyrocketing from $3.1 billion in 
1940 to $15.3 billion in 1952. But a par- 
ticular machine now not only costs more 

farmers are using more kinds of ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

The purchase and operation of auto- 
matic lime spreaders, new types of fer- 
tilizer distributors, anhydrous ammonia 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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@ Drouth Mixed Feed 
Program Approved 


USDA announced Sept. 1 that Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation corn and cotton- 
seed meal will be made available to feed 
mixers and distributors at prices that 
enable them to sell mixed feed to eligi- 
ble farmers and ranchers in designated 
drouth disaster areas at reduced prices. 

The program is similar to one an- 
nounced by USDA on July 24 and later 
rescinded (Aug. 5) when the CCC was 
informed that the 50 percent reduction 
in freight rates allowed on shipments 
of CCC-owned corn, wheat, oats, and 
cottonseed meal or ‘pellets for eligible 
farmers or ranchers would not apply to 
any shipments of these commodities to 
feed mixers. Under the new program, 
purchases of corn and cottonseed meal 
will be shipped by feed mixers at the 
full railroad tariff rates, with the 
freight cost in effect shared by CCC 
and the feed mixers through a _ reduc- 
tion in the CCC sales prices to feed 
mixers, By this arrangement the rail- 
roads will get their full tariff, and the 
cost to CCC will be no greater than it 
would have been under the original plan. 

The pricing arrangement is adapted 
from proposals made by feed mixers and 
distributors following notification by the 
railroads that the reduced rates on CCC- 
owned corn and cottonseed meal would 
not apply to shipments of these com- 
modities to feed mixers. 

An added feature of the new program 
is a provision for a lower protein con- 
tent mixed feed containing 50 percent 
corn and 30 percent cottonseed meal for 
dairy cattle. Other mixed feed will con- 
tain 40 percent corn and 40 percent cot- 


tonseed meal. The mixed feed with a 
lower protein content more adequately 
meets the needs of dairy farmers in the 
drouth areas, USDA said. 

Mixed feed is made available to farm- 
ers and ranchers certified by their lo- 
cal USDA drouth committee for par- 
ticipation in the program, at prices that 
reflect the reduced prices at which CCC 
makes corn and cottonseed meal avail- 
able to feed mixers. 

CCC corn in Iowa and Nebraska is 
being sold to feed mixers at $1 a bushel, 
and cottonseed meal in California and 
Arizona at $35 a ton, less (1) freight 
discounts which are the equivalent of 
the average reduction in freight rates 
allowed CCC, and (2) a handling dis- 
count of $2.50 per ton which is the av- 
erage CCC cost of handling commodi- 
ties distributed through PMA _ county 
offices. 

So that the mixed feeds may reach 
distressed ranchers and farmers as soon 
as possible, feed mixers will use their 
own inventories of corn and cottonseed 
meal for the initial sales. These inven- 
tories will then be restored by purchases 


from CCC in ecarload quantities under 
the pricing arrangement announced 
today. 


Orders for replacement of corn used 
by feed mixers in supplying the mixed 
feeds to eligible farmers and ranchers 
in the designated drouth disaster coun- 
ties must be sent to the PMA Commod- 
ity Office, 911 Walnut Street (Federal 
Office Bldg.), Kansas City 6, Mo., Tele- 
phone: Baltimore 7000; and orders for 
replacement of cottonseed meal to the 
PMA Commodity Office, 120 Marais 
Street (Wirth Bldg.), New Orleans 16, 
La., Telephone: Express 2411. The or- 





ders must be supported by certificates 
reflecting the equivalent quantity of 
corn and cottonseed meal used in the 


mixed feeds delivered to eligible farmers 
and ranchers, 

Feed mixers will be required to label 
each bag of mixed feed sold under this 
program “Drought Emergency Mixed 
Feed” and to attach to each bag a tag 
listing all ingredients and the quanti- 
ties of corn and cottonseed meal con- 
tained in the mixtures. Feed mixers will 
be responsible also for meeting all state 
requirements for registrations and analy- 
sis tags. 


e Earl Watts Heads 


Peanut Shellers 


OFFICERS of the Southwestern Pea- 
nut Shellers Association for 1952-53 
were re-elected for 1953-54 on Aug. 23. 
They are Earl Watts, Konawa Peanut 
Co., Konawa, Okla., president; Roy Gra- 
ham, Lone Star Peanut Co., Dallas, vice- 
president; and John Haskins, Durant 
Peanut Co., Durant, Okla., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors, in addition to Watts and 
Graham, are Bill Sands, Durant, Okla.; 
Lee White, Dublin, Texas; and Hugo 
Schmitt, Seguin, Texas. 


Cotton Group To Meet 


Texas Cotton Association will hold its 
1954 annual convention March 12-13 at 
the Baker Hotel in Dallas, officials of 
the organization of cotton merchants 
have announced. Committee meetings on 
March 11 will precede formal opening 
of the convention, 





Pioneer of Pneumatic Unloading 








Unload Without Breakage! 








minimum of maintenance. . 


self-cleaning . 
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a ak ‘nA 


PHONE 


1700 EAST NINTH ST 





Phelps Gravity Discharge 


Handle peanuts, cottonseed, grains, soybeans or tung nuts 
without damaging your material. Lasts for years with a 
. for it’s designed so abrasive 
materials can’t hurt the mechanical parts. 
. suitable for use with graded or certified 
seeds or products. Write for complete information today. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


2:°1314 





Completely 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK 
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Link-Belt BULK-FLO combines 
feeding - conveying - elevating... 


Perera 














ee ge mnie 
L-PATH CONVEYING AND ELEVATING BULK-FLO ~~—S os Lig AND SLIDE GATES 
DELIVERS TO HORIZONTAL BULK-FLO FOR : 
MOVEMENT TO FINAL PROCESSING 








NY) 


‘ N 
WS LOOP-LOADING BULK-FLO 
SS ELEVATES TO HORIZONTAL 
7 DISTRIBUTING BULK-FLO 


WORIZONTAL BULK-FLO a 


CONVEYS FROM 

PRELIMINARY PROCESSING ‘ 
In this processing plant one loop-looding and two horizontal 
BULK-FLOS convey material from one operation to another and 
distribute it to storage bins. Two more horizontals and one 
L-path then move it from storage to final processing. 





to cut your handling costs 


ow—with one fully enclosed assembly—you can replace 
N several handling units in less space ... at lower cost. 
BULK-FLO combines three functions in one, offers true ver- 
satility in bulk material handling. 

Operating independently of internal pressure, its solid flights 
provide positive, variable movement of material even at less 
than full capacity. BULK-FLO is gentle, too—individual “com- 
partments” protect the material. 

There's a wide range of designs that can be engineered to 
match your system requirements. For complete information, 
call your Link-Belt office, or mail the handy coupon included 
Fully or partially loaded —Link-Belt BULK- here for your copy of Book 2475. 

FLO provides positive, gentle movement of 
material. Self-clearing through intermediate 
runs, it prevents contamination. 











LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Address your nearest office 


Please send me immediately a free copy of 
your 28-page BULK-FLO Book 2475 
Name 
BULK-FLO 
FEEDERS - CONVEYORS - ELEVATORS , sini 
13,204 | : 
LINK-BELT COMPANY: Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Phila- 
delphia, Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Springs (South 
Africa), Sydney (Australia). Sales Offices in Principai Cities 
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© Seed Buying Solution? 


SEED BUYING time for cottonseed 
crushers is a good time to report the 
progress in developing a new’ seed for 
oil mills to process in the Cotton Belt. 
The crop is sesame, subject of an article 
starting on Page 11 of this issue. The 
story tells what has been done and what 
needs to be done to make sesame suita- 
ble for mechanized farming. It points 
out that sesame offers much as a po- 
tential oilseed for cotton oil mills—per- 
haps the answer to the everlasting ques- 
tion: “How can I get more tonnage to 
crush?” 


© A Word About Taxes 


ARE TAXES one of your special prob- 
lems? Of course they are, but listen to 
what the Du Pont Company disclosed 
about its tax picture late in August. A 
news release from that American indus- 
trial giant said, “The federal income 
tax bill of the Du Pont Company ran so 
high that it topped the total wages and 
salaries paid the company’s employees 
during the first half of this year. Taxes 
outpaced the increase in number of em- 
ployees and rates of pay, both of which 
were at record-high levels.” Du Pont 
went on to say that “the amount set 
aside for taxes was greater for the first 
half of the year 1958 than for any full 
year in the company’s history prior to 
1951.” 


© More Sun for Cotton 


AN OKRA-TYPE cotton leaf which al- 
lows more sunlight to penetrate the 
lower branches of the plant is being 
studied at the Marianna, Ark., Experi- 
ment Station. C. A. Moosberg, research 
agronomist, points out that the long, 
thin leaves would result in better 
growth and that it is possible to breed 
the characteristic into better strains 
and varieties of cotton. With emphasis 
on larger plants, he said, the leaf fac- 
tor may become even more important. 


© TV Works Under Water 


UNDERWATER TELEVISION, _ the 
logical successor to pens that write un- 
der water, may soon be used by the 
U.S. fishing industry for locating and 
identifying fish, the National Fisheries 
Institute predicts. 

The device will also be useful for ob- 
serving the habits of fish, exploring new 
fishing grounds and checking the per- 
formance of nets when catching fish, 
the group believes. Already radio-tele- 
phone, depth recorders and radar are 
becoming standard equipment on fish- 
ing vessels, What we'd really like to 
know—and the Institute doesn’t say 
is whether TV and radar can help the 
amateur fisherman, 


© Light Cotton Trailers 


BECAUSE of traffic hazards from un- 
lighted vehicles, Mayor C. S. Morrison 
of Shelby, Miss., has asked ginners to 
notify their customers to put two re- 
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flectors or lights on all cotton trailers 
and to see that vehicles hauling trailers 
to the gins are properly lighted. Proper 
lighting of vehicles hauling cotton is a 
good safety measure anywhere—insur- 
ance against accidents and traffic tick- 
ets from highway patrolmen. 


© Drunks Flunk Test 


TWO DRUNKS proved to Houston’s 
Rotary Club recently that alcohol slows 
down the brain. The anonymous volun- 
teers demonstrated the effects of drink- 
ing on driving. 

Subject one completed a braking test 
in 50 seconds while sober and in two 
minutes, 15 seconds after being treated 
to nine ounces of liquor in three hours 
time. Subject two’s record was similar 

45 seconds uninebriated and two min- 
utes, 22 seconds drunk. Results in a 
test of matching blocks were equally 
discouraging to those who believe that 
they sober up when they get behind 
the wheel. 


© 100,000 Acres Lost 


ALMOST 100,000 acres of Mississippi 
Delta land have been lost to the Miss- 
issippi River since levee lines were es- 
tablished in 1867. Leaders of the Miss- 
issippi Delta Council cited this fact in 
a recent telegram to the White House 
urging that U.S. Army engineers be 
authorized to expend funds appropriated 
by Congress for flood control work. Pres- 
ident C. R. Sayre said that a 30 percent 
reduction in expendable flood control 
funds would jeopardize the safety of 
the entire Lower Mississippi Valley. 


© Wise Land Use Urged 


WISE USE of the land is stressed by 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
in current advertising which points out 
that farmers, businessmen and _ indus- 
tries benefit when farm products are 
produced safely and profitably. 

“The true wealth of a nation is counted 
in its abundance of natural resources, 
fertility of its soil and purchasing pow- 
er of its people,” the advertisement 
says. “Unwise use of the soil, bad farm- 
ing practices and soil erosion can de- 
plete fertility to the point where pro- 
duction is low and costly. This gives a 
poor return to the farmer and results 
in high prices to consumers and indus- 
try. Only through wise farming meth- 
ods—crop rotation, use of legumes to 
return fertility to the soil and ade- 
quate insect control—can farmers pro- 
duce safely and profitably.” 


® Beetle Attacks Copra 


THE RHINOCEROS BEETLE is threat- 
ening the copra industry of the South 
Pacific. The beetle ruins coconut palms, 
which are the economic backbone of the 
thousands of islands dotting the ocean. 
Efforts are being made to keep the 
beetle from spreading to unaffected is- 
lands, and the Fiji Islands government 
has allocated $110,000 for a Rhinoceros 
Beetle Eradication Board. 
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© No Miracle at Laundry 


MIRACLE FIBERS are no miracle to 
the laundryman, but often are a pain 
in the neck, says a news story from 


New York. Plagued by irate citizens 
who have found that some of the test 
tube fibers can’t take it when they go 
to the laundry, the American Institute 
of Laundering and National Institute of 
Dry Cleaning are urging manufactur- 
ers to label each garment with the ex- 
act amount of each fiber it contains. 
They want the label stamped or sewed 
in, not just tied on and discarded by the 
customer. 

Laundries point out that various fib- 
ers need different cleaning, and they’ve 
got to know the fiber before they can 
do a good job. 


© No One Surprised 


NO ONE was surprised by this, ex- 
cept maybe the Weather Man. In dry 
Dallas, employees and families of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau at Love Field 
lanned their annual picnic for Sept. 3. 
ou guessed it—it rained. 


© Staple Food Scarce 

MEXICO’S traditional food—beans—is 
short again this year and the country 
is expected to continue to import large 
quantities from the U.S. and other 
countries, says USDA. The 1953 bean 
crop, now being harvested, probably 
will not exceed the four million bags 
produced in each of the past two years. 
The country has been importing about 
one million bags annually in recent 
years, mostly pintos and pinks from the 
U.S. Principal imports in recent months, 
however, have been from Africa. 


© Arkansas Water Drops 


UNDERGROUND WATER level in Ar- 
kansas is dropping. State Geologist 
Norman Williams has completed a sur- 
vey which shows drops of from one to 
three feet since last year in most of the 
irrigation wells measured. The check 
has been made since 1935, and Williams 
points out that the last two years show 
the most “marked decrease” in under- 
ground water supply. Drouths in the 
last two years have caused farmers to 
pump more water. 


© Worth Looking Into 


BATHING SUITS are being made from 
spun glass, says J. D. Fleming, Okla- 
homa City, secretary of the state’s gin- 
ners’ and crushers’ associations. Fleming 
adds that this is something worth look- 
ing into. In the same bulletin to gin- 
ners, he quotes the following comment 
on synthetics from a South Carolina 
spinner: 

“We have found that if a lady wears 
a rayon nightgown and slips into bed 
between nylon sheets, she will light up 
like the Aurora Borealis from the stat- 
ic. 

The spinner added that so much has 
been written about man made fibers 
that the buying public, including the 
manufacturer himself, was ready to try 
cloth made of “corn cobs, pecan shells 
and lame duck feathers. This morning 
I see where another manufacturer is 
announcing a new one made of coal, 
sawdust and peach fuzz, and I am sure 
he will sell a lot of them before the 
public wearies of the novelty and makes 
me run overtime to supply enough plain 
cotton broadcloth.” 
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Yes, for every cotton gin requirement 
there is a Climax Blue Streak Engine to 
furnish smooth, dependable power. 

In fact there are five modern models 
with power ranges from 210 to 460 
horsepower . . . each designed 

to operate with equal efficiency on 
either Butane or Natural Gas. 

And when service is required you are 
assured of unsurpassed attention 

from your nearby Climax Distributor. 

He maintains a complete stock of parts 
and repair facilities as well as a 

staff of experienced, factory trained 
mechanics who are anxious to serve you. 






MODEL V-125 





















Throughout the cotton gin 
industry there is a Climax 
Distributor strategically lo 
cated to reach your opera 


pLUE sTREAK ENGINES 


Made by CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. Factory and General Offices: pos wey two wee with 
Clinton, lowa. Cotton Gin Sales Office: 155 Continental Ave., Dallas, Texas. ames Men Siees Service 
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Agricultural Sales Staff 


Promotions by Shell 


Fred W. Hatch, manager of the Julius 
Hyman & Co. Division of Shell Chemical 
Corp., distributors of agricultural chem- 
icals, has announced two high level 
changes in his sales staff. Lawrence F. 
Stayner, formerly sales manager of the 
division, has been made assistant to the 
manager and will work directly with 
Hatch on general division problems. 
James J. Lawler will become sales man- 
ager after a brief special assignment in 
Shell Chemical’s headquarters in New 
York. The Hyman Division headquar- 


ters are in Denver, Colo. 

Stayner started his career with Shell 
as an agricultural salesman in 1938 in 
Angeles. 


Los He had previously spent 
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© Full Protection 
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several years with Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co. Rising through a series of posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility in 
agricultural marketing in San Fran- 
cisco and New York, he transferred to 
Shell Chemical in 1949 and became sales 
manager of the Julius Hyman & Co, Di- 
vision when Shell Chemical purchased 
Hyman in 1952. 

Lawler joined Shell as a salesman in 
St. Louis in 1937 after receiving de- 
grees in chemical engineering and or- 
ganic chemistry from University of 
Missouri, serving in both technical and 
sales capacities in the St. Louis area. 
He transferred to Shell Chemical short- 
ly after his return from a four-year 
military leave and has been manager 
of that company’s St. Louis and Chi- 
cago sales districts. 


TWO POUND 
STANDARD BAGGING 


—S AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Noble and West Streets 





Brooklyn 22, New York 


Branch Sales Offices 


572 M&M BLDG. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF COMPRESS AND SEWING TWINES 
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@ Packers’ Earnings 
Smaller in 1952 


NET earnings by the meat packing in- 
dustry in 1952 were three-fifths of a 
cent per dollar of sales of all kinds, 


the American Meat Institute reports. 
Total sales of all products of the in- 
dustry were $11,250 million. While the 
value of sales decreased only three per- 
cent from 1951, profits dropped 22 per- 
cent. 

“During the year,” the Institute added, 
“the profits of companies of all sizes, 
and from all sources, as applied to meat 
sales, amounted to about one-fourth of 
a cent per pound of meat sold—a profit 
so small that if it hadn’t existed at all, 
there would have been no appreciable 
difference in the price paid by consum- 
ers for meat. 

“The profit—of which meat packers 
are not proud—was far below that made 
by any other major industry. Meat pack- 
ers’ profits have been so small for the 
third straight year that they have been 
insufficient to provide properly for re- 
search, expansion and improvements 
needed to supply meat efficiently for our 
rapidly growing population. 

“Out of each doilar of sales the in- 
dustry paid out 99.4 cents; greatest ex- 
pense being for purchases of livestock 
and other farm products which amounted 
to 77.6 cents for each dollar of sales. 
Wages and salaries accounted for 10.9 
cents, supplies and containers for 3.9 
cents, transportation 2.4 cents, depreci- 
ation, sales and other exvenses 3.5 cents 
and taxes 1.1 cents (nearly double the 
profit). 

“Earnings as a percent of net worth 
dropped from 7.4 percent in 1951 to 5.7 
percent in 1952. Production workers in 
the industry earned a weekly average 
of $73.39 as compared with $68.30 a 
year earlier.” 

In making public the figures an In- 
stitute spokesman commented, “The 
meaning of the volume of sales in re- 
lation to the profit made by meat pack- 
ers last year, is brought into clear fo- 
cus by applying the ratio of meat pack- 
ers’ net profit to the volume of sales 
in a retail store. A store which sold a 
sizeable half million dollars’ worth of 
merchandise, and which earned the same 
rate of profit as the meat packers, 
would have made a net profit of only 
about $250 a month for its owners. 

“That three-fifths of a cent per dollar 
of sales works out at $63 million scat- 
tered around through more than 800 
companies which do the bulk of the 
country’s meat business, compared with 
$81 million in 1951. Sixty-three million 
dollars sounds like a lot of money, until 
it is realized that the industry had to 
do eleven and one-fourth billion dollars’ 
worth of business to make a profit. And 
in some cases if it hadn’t been for the 
sale of by-products and related products, 
many companies in the industry would 
have made no profit at all.” 


Texas A. & M. Changes 


Top Administrators 


Top administrators at Texas A. & M. 
College, College Station, were changed 
Sept. 1. Former Chancellor Gibb Gil- 
christ retired to modified service in en- 
gineering research. Dr. M. T. Harring- 
ton, who had been president, became 
chancellor. Dr. David H. Morgan was 
made president and Dr. John Paul Ab- 
bott became dean of the college. 
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INDUSTRIAL USERS know they’re 
assured of a pure, dependable sol- 
vent when they use Esso Hexane. 
Exacting modern refining gives 
Esso Hexane a narrow boiling 
range and closely controlled uni- 
formity. 


IN SOYBEAN and COTTON SEED MILLS 
using the solvent extraction 
method... Esso Hexane is highly 
satisfactory in producing high 
oil recovery and low solvent 
losses. 


You get all 6 of these important 
features with Esso Hexane 


1, UNIFORMITY — made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected crude 
oil sources. 


2. HIGH OIL RECOVERY — results from 
“balanced solvency.” Recovered oil has 
good color and refining properties. 


3. EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY —nar- 
row boiling range allows complete re- 
moval from extracted oil and meal. 
4. Purity— high purity helps prevent 
non-recoverable residues. Low non- 
volatile content (specification limits 
non-volatile content to 28 parts per 
million maximum). 


5. MODERN HANDLING METHODS -—--Sep- 
arate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all 
Esso Solvent handling operations, 

6. MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY — 
Water terminals in industrial centers. 


Esso Solvents: 


versatility and 


dependability 


Wat dail aligeli t-te 


high quality. 





Petroleum Solvents 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass, R. 1., Conn., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., 0. C., Va., W. Ve., 
N. C., S$. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Richmond, Va. 
Charleston, W. Va.—Chariotte, N. C.—Columbia, $. C. 
Memphis, Tenn,—New Orleans, La, 
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LIVING UP TO ITS PROMISE 


or PROFITABLE POWER! 





This D364 is the second Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engine 
purchased by the Hungerford Co-op Gin Assn., Hunger- 
ford, Texas. Here’s why, straight from Mr. Emil F. 
Petter, manager of the co-op: “When we enlarged our 
gin, we needed more power. With our D13000, we never 
thought of engine trouble, so we knew we'd be pleased 
with another Cat*. The D364 fits our needs exactly.” 

This rugged engine powers a Lummus 5-80 outfit. 
In every way, it is living up to its promise of perform- 
ance. Working 24 hours a day, every day during the 
ginning season, it goes right through without an oil 
change. It uses non-premium fuels—sparingly. And its 
steady, full power delivers the uniform saw speeds 
essential for top-quality samples. 

That's profitable power—the kind tailor-made into 
all Caterpillar Cotton Gin Engines. They're simple to 
operate. They don’t pester you for attention. They use 
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low-cost No. 2 furnace oil without fouling—that saves 
you a lot of money and trouble over a season. And if 
you need service, your Caterpiilar Dealer provides it fast! 
Get the full facts about this steady, low-cost power 
from him. Ask him to prove, beyond a question of 
doubt, how it can pay off for you. Call him today! 


CATERPILLAR, Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks —® 


weve mane ove 
pr 
yy MAKE us 
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YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Caterpillar Cotton Gin Power 






Fe ck 






Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power | 
needs of cotton gins, are at your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call us, today! 















ARKANSAS 


MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 







Skilled mechanics are ready to answer Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee 
your call for service, day or night ves West Memphis — Camden 

specialized tools and know-how in- 
sure a minimum of downtime! 













ILLINOIS 
John Fabick Tractor Co. 


Salem — Marion 









MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
PARTS —IN STOCK... Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 














No waiting for replacement parts — 

we have pt tn parts stocks for all MISSOURI 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! 









John Fabick Tractor Co. 
St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 







TEXAS 


Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene — San Angelo 







COMPLETE LINE OF GIN R. B. George Equipment Co. 
POWER... Dallas Wichita Falls 


Cat Gin Engines are available in Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 


9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- San Antonio — Corpus Christi 
tinuous duty. A wide selection of 


mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 
tems, starting systems and other 
attachments enable you to custom- 
tailor power to your preference! 






Gladewater 
























West Texas Machinery Co. 
Amarillo — Lubbock 
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Protein Needs Year-Round 
Efforts, Harper Says 


Protein salesmanship is an education- 
al process and, as such, requires atten- 
tion throughout the year every year, 
Garlon Harper, Dallas, NCPA Educa- 
tional Service assistant director, told 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. mill managers 
in a company management meeting in 
Chickasha, Okla., on Sept. 7. 

Harper said that education of feeders 
to use adequate protein in livestock and 
poultry rations cannot be satisfactorily 
accomplished in years of protein con- 
centrate surplus if it is neglected dur- 
ing other years. 


How To Live With Drouth 
Is Theme of Ranch Day 


The thirteenth annual Ranch Day has 
been scheduled for Oct. 12 by New Mex- 
ico A. & M. College and the U.S. Forest 
Service, co-sponsors of the event. 

The theme of this year’s program will 
be How To Live with Drouth on Semi- 
arid Range Lands in the Southwest. 
Ranch Day visitors will tour the 100- 
section College Ranch and the 294-sec- 
tion Jornada Range maintained by the 
Forest Service, Both experimental areas 
are representative of 30 million acres of 
semi-arid rangeland in the Southwest. 

Visitors will hear Forest Service and 
New Mexico Experiment Station work- 
ers describe and demonstrate the re- 
search in progress. John H. Knox, head 
of the A. & M. animal husbandry depart- 
ment, is in charge of arrangements. All 
ranchers in New Mexico and adjoining 
states are invited to attend. 


e U.S. Farm Receipts 


Down Six Percent 


U.S. FARMERS took a six percent cut 
in total income during the first eight 
months of 1953, as compared with the 
same period last year, according to a 


USDA survey. 

Department economists announce that 
average prices received by farmers in 
the period this year were about 10 per- 
cent under 1952, but that volume of 
marketings increased slightly. 

Total farm income for the January- 
August period was $17.7 billion, 

Biggest reductions came in beef cat- 
tle, where prices were off 13 percent 
from last year. Dairy receipts were down 
five percent, and total livestock and 
livestock products receipts were off sev- 
en percent. 

Crop prices declined four percent, with 
farmers receiving $6.7 billion for these 
products. Lower prices for cotton, wheat, 
truck crops and potatoes were respon- 
sible for the decline. 

Poultry receipts were a bright spot 
in the picture. Because of higher aver- 
age prices, they showed an 11 percent 
rise, 


Storage Deadline Sept. 30 


USDA has announced that Sept. 30 is 
the deadline for grain storage use guaran- 
tees. To encourage construction of storage 
facilities where needed for grains and 
oilseeds, Commodity Credit Corporation 
is guaranteeing use of the storage fa- 
cilities approved under this program. 








Crushers Will Meet 


in Savannah, Ga. 


May 31-June 1 will be the dates 
for the 1954 joint annual conven- 
tion of the Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and Ala- 
bama-Florida Cottonseed Products 
Association. The meeting will be 
held at the General Oglethorpe 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

J. E. Moses, Atlanta, secretary 
for the Georgia crushers, and T. R. 
Cain, Montgomery, Alabama-F lori- 
da secretary, announced that these 
dates have been selected, instead 
of dates announced earlier, to 
avoid conflict with other meetings. 











USDA Sells 5.6 Million 


Pounds of Peanuts 


Total peanut sales from Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks during the 
week ending Sept. 2 were 2,609,722 
pounds of nuts for edible purposes and 
3,052,770 pounds for crushing, New Or- 
leans PMA commodity office announced. 

Purchasers and approximate amounts 
secured were, edible peanuts: Pretlow 
Peanut Co., Franklin, Va., 2,474,172 
pounds; Hancock Peanut Co., Courtland, 
Va., 135,550 pounds; for crushing: Plant- 
ers Nut & Chocolate Co., Suffolk, Va., 
1,736,639 pounds; Sessions Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala., 981,593 pounds; Farmers 
Products Co., Thomasville, Ga., 334,538 
pounds, 
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reduces refinery losses . . . 


actual labor. 


AGITATORS ° 


® Economy filter paper, designed 


especially for filtering use, actually 


. Saves 


you time at the end of filter cycles 
by expelling filter cake instantly. 
You get more productive time, 


increased life of filter cloth, less 
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FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


2718 East Avenue « Fresno, California 
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PRRIENIORE a Rutt 
MACHINERY 

. . is found in more cottonseed oil 
—_— than all other makes combined 


Minnesota Linseed Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 18 French 
Screw Presses prepressing ahead 
of the French Basket Extractor 
on flaxseed. 











oe ee 






Farmers and Ginners Cotton Oil 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 4 French 
Screw Presses handling the meats 
from 160 tons of cottonseed with 
residual oil in meal around 3.0%. 







* SCREW PRESSES—Our continuous screw presses with their 7” diameter 
barrels give high capacity per press, low oil in meal, excellent quality 
oil, low power and repair costs. 


%* COOKERS AND COOKER-DRYERS—French cookers and cooker- 
dryers are the accepted and proven best means of preparing oil seeds 
for further processing through hydraulic presses, screw presses or 

solvent. 


* FRENCH SOLVENT EXTRACTION SYSTEMS—The leading pro- 
cessors of oil seed in this country have specified French solvent 
extraction equipment again and again because of its high quality and 

excellent performance. 


%* ROLLS, BOX PRESSES, FORMERS, VALVES, PUMPS AND 
ACCUMULATORS—The French Oil Mill Machinery Company has 
always made the highest quality equipment in this category. 


























enc OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 


THE 
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USE of ground machinery for defoliation is a problem in California and other 
areas where cotton growth is rank and tall. Experience to date shows that air- 
plane application of defoliants in rank cotton has generally proved more satis- 
factory. The U.S. Cotton Field Station, Shafter, has been experimenting with 
high clearance spray rigs such as the one shown in the picture. 


Issued by USDA and States 





Mechanization Facts 
Given in Bulletin 


gs DATA ‘developed through cooperative engineering research 
throughout Cotton Belt is summarized. Includes steps in mechanized 
cotton production from residue disposal and seedbed preparation to 
the final harvesting of the crop. 


XPERIMENT STATIONS in cotton 

growing states and USDA have co- 
operated in the publication of a_bulle- 
tin, Mechanization of Cotton Production, 
that contains comprehensive information 
on engineering problems of mechanized 
cotton production, The completeness of 
the publication and authoritative sources 
of information in it should make the 
bulletin a standard reference on its sub- 
ject, 

Topics discussed include crop residue 
disposal, seedbed preparation, planting, 
fertilization and cover crops, weed and 
grass control, insect control, defoliation 
and harvesting. 

Also in the bulletin is a complete bib- 
liography of publications related to cot- 
ton mechanization. 

The publication may be obtained by 
persons outside the cooperating states 
from Mississippi Experiment Station, 
State College; and is available from the 
state experiment station in each of the 
following states: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Arizona, California, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina’ and 
Texas. 

Rex F. Colwick, agricultural engineer, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, USDA, was 
project correlator. Technical committee 
members were F. A. Kummer, chairman, 
Alabama; H. C. Schwalen, Arizona; 
Kyle Engler, Arkansas; J. R. Taver- 
netti, California; J. G. Futral, Georgia; 
H. T. Barr, Louisiana; E. B. William- 
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son, Mississippi; Z. G. Tyson, New Mex- 
ico; G. W. Giles, North Carolina; E. W. 
Schroeder, Oklahoma; G. B. Nutt, South 
Carolina; H, P. Smith, Texas; and R. B. 
Gray, USDA. Other station research 
workers were associates in the project 
and H. H. Leveck, Mississippi, was ad- 
ministrative advisor. 

The following summary covers infor- 
mation discussed in detail in the bulle- 
tin: 


Crop Residue Disposal 


e Southeast—lIt is possible to do a satis- 
factory job of stalk disposal with com- 
monly used stalk cutters and tillage 
tools. Power shredders do a more thor- 
ough job of disposal, however, and are 
highly desirable for complete mechani- 
zation, especially in areas where there 
is often rank growth. The horizontal 
blade type is preferred for its multiple 
use in pastures and other crops. 

Disposal of cover crops in the spring 
poses a major problem, but most of 
them can be disposed of with common 
tillage tools such as the dise harrow 
and turning plow. 


e Midsouth Rank growth conditions 
make disposal of cotton and cover crop 
residue extremely difficult with com- 
monly used tools. Most power shredders 
have done a satisfactory job of shred- 
ding, but their life-expectancy is low, 
the power requirements are high and 
initial and operating costs are excessive. 

Cotton stubble left by power shredders 
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has given trouble by clogging planters 
and weed control equipment. 


e Southwest — In areas where cotton 
grows rank and tall, power shredders 
are desirable for thorough shredding. 
Their performance and wearability have 
generally been satisfactory. Experi- 
mental stubble-slicing knives have been 
used to dispose of stubble left by power 
shredders cr rolling stalk cutters. 

Grain sorghum residue is a problem 
in the High Plains area when cotton 
follows this crop. The rolling stalk cut- 
ter with experimental, integrally-attached 
stubble-slicing knives has given satis- 
factory results in heavy sorghum stub- 
ble. Small cotton stalks may ve disposed 
of with the rolling stalk cutter. 


Seedbed Preparation 


e Southeast—Available seedbed prepara- 
tion machinery can be used for optimum 
results in cotton production. Deep tillage 
(six to nine inches) has improved in- 
filtration and water holding capacity 
and promoted larger and deeper rooting 
systems. Deep tillage has reduced weed 
and grass population. 


e Midsouth—The established practice of 
middlebreaking and cultivation of beds 
at planting is the most economical meth- 
od in the Delta areas of Arkansas and 
Mississippi. Disking is often necessary 
ahead of middlebreaking. 

Flatbreaking has given equally good 
results in preliminary studies, but it has 
not proved more economical than mid- 
dlebreaking. 


e Southwest—Shallow chiseling (four to 
six inches) in the fall followed by mid- 
dlebreaking several weeks before plant- 
ing in the spring is recommended fol- 
lowing studies in the High Plains area. 
Flatbreaking has not proved economical. 


Planting 


e Southeast—Planting to a _ stand is 
most desirable from the standpoints of 
weed control, yield and cost of produc- 
tion. About 40,000 plants per acre, 
spaced two plants every eight inches, 
have given best yields and spindle har- 
vester performance. Best stripper har- 
vester efficiency is obtained with uni- 
formly drilled stands of 50,000 to 60,000 
plants per acre. 


e Midsouth — Hilldropping is recom- 
mended as the best method of obtaining 
a stand, saving seed and preparing for 
chemical weed control. 

Beds should be leveled down to moist 
firm soil by a sweep cultivator and by 
runner wings on the planter before or 
during the planting operation. Machine- 
delinted or acid-delinted seed is recom- 
mended, 

Cross-plowing has not reduced picker 
efficiencies when hills were maintained 
at a maximum spacing of 24 inches on 
center. 


e Southwest Hilldropping is recom- 
mended in humid areas, since it saves 
seed and chopping costs and is more 
adapted to chemical weed control. Shal- 
low lister furrow planting is desirable 
from the standpoints of moisture utiliza- 
tion and weed control in  sub-humid 
areas. 

From 50,000 to 55,000 plants per acre 
is recommended for stripper harvesting. 
Delinted seed is recommended for ac- 
curate planting, but it has had no sig- 
nificant effect on emergence or yield. 

Planting in May instead of April has 
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400G 






THE WORLD’S MOST WIDELY USED MOISTURE TESTER 


NOW BETTER THAN EVER 


The 400G offers mechanical improvements for more accurate 










YOU TOLD US WHAT YOU WANTED 






Our progress through the years depended on your help. Three 







years ago you asked us to make the world’s fastest moisture day-to-day operation. It is the sturdiest, most dependable tester 
tester even faster to operate. You asked for a method to check under all conditions. Because the Steinlite 400G is so easy to 
Steinlite accuracy in the field. You wanted to test wide varieties operate, non-technical help can make accurate, fast tests. Col- 
of mixed feeds accurately. leges and laboratories use the Steinlite for its accuracy. 









CONSTANT RESEARCH ANSWERED YOUR REQUESTS HAVE YOU TRIED THE 400G? 








Our laboratories had already been working on these problems. Thousands have already replaced their old testers with this 
A built-in thermometer increases speed. Test pads now check improved unit. Garden City Exchange bought 7 new Steinlites. 
accuracy on the spot. Wider moisture range tests everything Union Equity Cooperative Exchange of Enid bought 49 for 
from 1% dried feed to 47% high moisture corn. Voltage their cooperative members. Bob Hink of William's Milling Co. 
stabilizer and other electrical improvements maintain accuracy. says: “The 400G is the finest tester for on the spot testing.” 






No matter what tester you're now using, you'll be glad you tried the new Steinlite 400G on 10 days free tric. - 





Please rush my 400G Steinlite for 10 day trial, 
Send me more facts about the 400G. 
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739 Converse Bldg. 
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given better stands, yields and stripper 
efficiencies in the High Plains. 


e Far West—In fine sandy loam in Cali- 
fornia the prepared bed should be 
knocked down almost level during plant- 
ing. A seed press wheel ahead of the 
covering devices has improved emergence 
under fast drying conditions. Late grass 
and weed control is improved by hav- 
ing up to 60,000 plants per acre, and 
picker efficiency is also improved with- 
out reducing yield. 

In New Mexico and Arizona planting 
on prepared beds and hilling the soil 
over the seed until it has sprouted has 
given better stands and yields than 
flat planting. 

Fertilization and Cover Crops 
e Southeast—Early side dressing should 
be placed as close to the plant as possi- 
ble. A seeder has heen developed which 
has proved satisfactory for sowing the 
cover crop seed in unpicked cotton. 


e Midsouth—Anhydrous ammonia should 
be placed deep in the bed by a knife- 
type applicator far enough ahead of 
planting to allaw the seedbed to settle. 
Granular fertilizer should be used far 
enough ahead of planting to allow the 
bed to settle, or it should be applied 
at planting time with an opener which 
does not disturb the soil under the seed. 


Weed and Grass Control 


e Southeast—In fast drying fields and 
those with iow infestation, economical 
control of weeds and grass can be at- 
tained by using the rotary hoe and 
sweep cultivation. Chemical control has 
been most promising in areas of high 
rainfall and high infestation. 

Liquid petroleum, because of price, is 
not economical for flame cultivation in 
the Southeast. 


e Midsouth—In alluvial areas pre-emer- 
gence chemicals, post-emergence oils, 
flaming and sweep cultivation are rec- 
ommended, 


e Southwest — Rotary hoes and cross 
plowing have given good results in hu- 
mid areas, reducing hand hoeing up to 
50 percent. Chemical and flame control 
have been most promising in wet years 
and in heavily infested areas. 

In Texas and Oklahoma, the rotary 
hoe for erust breaking and other me- 
chanical methods have given adequate 
control, 


e Far West—Heavy irrigation has com- 
plicated the use of chemicals. Careful 
techniques during the season with flame 
and sweep cultivation and spot hoeing 
have proved most satisfactory. 


Insect Control 


e Beltwide—A cuJtivator-mounted insect 
control sprayer has reduced cost of ma- 
chines and has made application costs 
insignificant in a continuous type of in- 
sect control program. 

A circular-type duster manifold with 
an outlet for each row nozzle and equal- 
length flexible duct pipes improves 
the uniformity of dust application. 

Wheel shields are necessary to re- 
duce mechanical damage from any type 


of ground application equipment late 
in the growing season. 
Defoliation 


@ Beltwide—In rank cotton, airplanes 
are more satisfactory than ground ma- 
chines for the application of defoliants. 
In four to five foot cotton satisfactory 
coverage may be obtained with a spray 
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machine if the tractor and sprayer are 
adequately shielded and if at least five 
nozzles per row are used. 

Good spray coverage can be obtained 
in cotton four feet or less in height 
with ground machines. 

Vehicle wheels should be shielded to 
cut down down on mechanical damage. 
Unless they have other uses, speciai 
high clearance machines for tall cotton 
are not practical. 

Harvesting 
e Southeast — Stripper-type harvesters 
have not measured up satisfactorily to 
spindle-type harvesters. There is promise 
of improved performance, but satisfac- 
tory use depends on the success of de- 


foliation and ginning facilities avail- 
able. 

Small spindle-type harvesters have 
compared favorably with large ma- 


chines, and they show promise of extend- 


ing mechanized harvesting to smaller 
farms. 
e Midsouth—Spindle-type harvesters are 


satisfactory. Efficiency is largely de- 
pendent on preceding operations from 
land leveling and drainage through de- 
foliation. Mechanical harvesting with 
a good operator and favorable condi- 
tions should recover 90-95 percent of 
the crop. 


-In the Plains area of Ok- 
lahoma and Texas stripper-type har- 
vesters are well established. Spindle- 
types are satisfactory in more humid 
and fertile areas in the southern and 
eastern parts of these states. 

In the central semi-humid areas, where 
root rot is a problem, it is hard for 
either type to do a good job. A new 
brush-type srtipper shows promise for 
these areas. 


e Far West—In Arizona spindle-type 
pickers are acceptable, but present cul- 
tural practices and growing conditions 
frequently cause excessive field losses. 

In California spindle-type pickers have 
proved satisfactory. Cultural practices 
are more important in picker efficiency 
than the make of the machine. 


e Southwest 


Wheat May Be Used in West 


For Wind Erosion Control 


Provisions of the 1954 wheat allot- 
ment and marketing quota program 
have been amended to afford better pro- 
tection for land in the winter wheat 
wind-erosion areas of the West, USDA 
announced Aug. 26. 

Producers in these areas who have ex- 
cess land prepared for wheat will be 
permitted to seed such acreage to wheat 
for use as green manure, cover crop and 
hay. The acreage must be turned under, 
pastured off. or cut for hay or silage 
while still green. Any of this wheat 
acreage which is allowed to reach ma- 
turity will be counted against the wheat 
acreage allotment for the farm. 

Mature wheat will not be permitted to 
be plowed under or destroyed in order 
for the grower to comply with the 
acreage allotment and marketing quota. 
State Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration committees in western states 
producing winter wheat on land subject 
to wind erosion are now designating 
counties where the practice may be em- 
ployed. Farmers in these areas must get 
in touch with the county PMA commit- 
tee and obtain a permit to use winter 
wheat this way. 
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® Drouth Areas Still 


Requesting Feed 


A TOTAL of 326,297 tons of drouth re- 
lief cottonseed meal and cake had been 
requested by drouth areas to Sept. 4, 


and 308,880 tons had been ordered 
shipped, according to the Dallas com- 
modity office of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, USDA. 

By states, the tonnage was as follows: 


Tons Tons Ordered 

Stat Requested Shipped 
Ark 12,285 8,839 
Colo 4,920 4,840 
Kan. 18,640 16,105 
Mo. 19,981 16,076 
N.M. 28,357 24,447 
Nev. 508 508 
Okla 24,178 23,750 
Texas 217,428 214,315 
The New Orleans PMA commodity of- 
fice has announced that Commodity 


Credit Corporation was tendered a total 
of 1,194,490 tons of meal and cake by 
crushers in the cotton producing area 
through the week ending Aug. 28. Sales 
were as follows: repurchased by crush- 
ers, 383,953 tons; direct domestic sales, 
288,585 tons; export sales, 107,456 tons; 
allocated to drouth relief, 330,072 tons. 
This left 84,424 tons yet to be sold. 


World Trade Institute 


Held in Mississippi 


The first World Trade Institute was 
held Sept. 10-11 on the campus of the 
University of Mississippi, Oxford. 

Sponsored by the extension division of 
the school, the event was designed for 
public participation. 

Among the questions discussed were 
the following: 

1. What is causing Southern exports 
to dwindle overseas and what can be 
done about it? 

2. In view of an increasing industrial 
potential, what is a workable and sound 
economic policy for the South? 

3. What can be done to impress the 
average person with the vital way in 
which his own economic security is af- 
fected by the ebb and flow of foreign 
trade? 

Among the speakers on the two-day 
program were S. W. Anderson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce; Frank Barlow, 
economist, foreign trade division, Na- 
tional Cotton Council; Dr. C. R. Sayre, 
Scott, Miss., president, Delta Council; 
and Tennessee Congressman Jere Coop- 
er. 


South Plains Harvest Wage 
Set at $1.55 in Field 


The minimum wage to be paid Mexi- 
can nationals this fall in the harvest 
of Texas South Plains cotton has been 
set at $1.55 per hundred in the field. 

The Mexican government first asked 
that $1.75 be set as the minimum wage, 
but Texas Congressman George Mahon, 
after telegraphing the Labor Depart- 
ment on Sept. 3, was informed that the 
minimum wage had been reduced by 20 
cents by the Mexican government. 

Mahon believes that the new figure is 
too high and that a more “realistic min- 
imum figure” should be set. He points 
out that harvesting of the South Plains 
crop will be more profitable for the 
laborers this year than in former years 
because most cotton in the area is on 
irrigated land, 
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Over $2 Billion Borrowed 
By Farmers Through FCA 


Farmers and their cooperatives ob- 
tained $2.3 billion of credit supplied 
through the farm credit system super- 
vised by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1953, USDA has announced. 

This was a slight decline (about 4.5 
percent) from the peak figure of 1952, 
but 1953 still exceeds any other fiscal 
year, C. R. Arnold, governor of FCA, 
commented. This resulted largely from 
a six percent decrease in the amount 
farmers borrowed from production credit 
associations and the amount their co- 
operatives borrowed from banks for co- 
operatives. 

On the other hand, the 12 federal land 
banks and national farm loan associa- 
tions reported farmers borrowed more 
from them than in any year of their 
36 years of operation, except 1934. 
Farmers in fiscal 1953 obtained $272 
million of these long-term farm mort- 
gage loans. This was $35 million or 14.9 
percent more than the previous year. 
On June 30, 1953, farmers had 315,750 
land bank loans outstanding for $1,136 
million, an increase of 1.6 percent in 
number and 8.5 percent in amount, com- 
pared with June 30, 1952, and the larg- 
est amount outstanding since 1944. 

Despite the fact that farmers were 
borrowing for long-term needs at a 
heavy rate, many farmers with loans 
were repaying them and getting out of 
debt. In all, $158 million was paid by 
farmer-borrowers on their long-term 
land bank loans—$88 million of matured 
principal and interest and $70 million 
of payments on principal ahead of time, 


including $53 million of loans paid in 
full prior to maturity. 

Farmers in 1953 obtained 270,300 
loans for nearly $1.3 billion to operate 
their farms from their 499 production 
credit associations. This was a decrease 
of 3.8 percent in number and 6.3 percent 
in amount compared with the year end- 
ing June 30, 1952. 

In the year, 40 more production cred- 
it associations became completely farm- 
er-owned, bringing the number so owned 


The government-owned capital in pro- 
duction credit associations was down to 
only $5.5 million on June 30, compared 
with a peak of $90 million in the 1930's. 

Farmers’ marketing purchasing and 
business service cooperatives borrowed 
$506 million from the 13 banks for co- 
operatives in the year ended June 30, 
1953. This was about 5.8 percent less 
than the previous year. While the de- 
mand for commodity loans and operating 
capital loans was less, facility loans 
for buildings and equipment increased 
8.6 percent, 

The 12 federal intermediate credit 
banks, the principal source of loan funds 
of the production credit associations and 
of part of the loan funds of the banks 
for cooperatives also made joans to pri- 
vately financed credit institutions 
amounting to $208 million. 


7 

Morse To Speak in Texas 

Under Secretary of Agriculture True 
D. Morse is scheduled to speak at the 
Grain Feed Dealers National Association 
convention, Sept. 20-21, in Galveston, 
Texas. His topic will be Feed and Live- 
stock Programs. 





Soil Testing Laboratory 
Planned at Marianna 


Construction of a new branch soil 
testing laboratory to be located at the 
Arkansas Experiment Station, Marianna, 
is scheduled to begin this fall, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Dean 
Lippert S. Ellis, college of agriculture, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Personnel selected for the new lab- 
oratory includes Richard Maples, junior 
agronomist, and J. C. Noggle, instructor 
and junior agronomist. Maples will di- 
rect the research program, and Noggle 
will be in charge of running soil analy- 
ses. 

Leslie H. Hileman has been named in- 
structor and junior agronomist to re- 
place Maples on the staff of the soil 
testing laboratory located at Fayette- 
ville. 


Grasshopper Population 
May Increase in 1954 


A recent survey of the grasshopper 
situation reveals that infestation is more 
widely spread than previously realized, 
says R. C. Dobson, Extension entomolo- 
gist at New Mexico A. & M. College, He 
listed the following New Mexico areas 
as possible trouble spots in 1954: portions 
of Union, Colfax and Harding Counties 
where control work was carried on this 
year; an area embracing the western 
part of Chaves and eastern part of Lin- 
coln Counties; the corner of Sierra 
County which joins Catron and Socorro, 
Counties; and irrigated land in the Rio 
Grande Valley from Albuquerque to Ve- 
larde. 








operation is evidenced by 
the fact that I have 
bought and am now in- 
stalling two additional 
machines for the 1953 
cotton crop.” 





Moss Lint Cleaner 





R. L. Massey, progressive independent 
ginner, with gins at Spur, Pilot Point, 
Crosbyton, Van Alstyne, Tioga and 

Seminole, Texas says... 


“T purchased my first Moss Lint Cleaner in 1952. 
satisfaction with grade improvement, turnout and _ trouble-free 
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A Financing Problem 
(Continued from Page 27) 


applicators, seeders, flame cultivators, 
new dusting and spraying equipment, 
crop harvesters, mechanical cotton pick- 
ers, combines, pick-up hay balers and 
other machines call for more and more 
capital. 

Major changes and adjustments have 
been made in Southern agriculture dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Many farmers 
have shifted from simple row-crop farm- 
ing with hand and mule power to grass- 
land agriculture with more livestock, 
more ljand, more buildings, more ma- 
chinery, 

You can see changes in the country- 
side. In the Mississippi Delta the _ his- 
toric Negro cabins and the big mule 
barns, landmarks of one-crop cotton 
farming, have all but disappeared. Ma- 
chine sheds, tractors and gasoline sta- 
tions have largely replaced the corn 
cribs and hay and mule barns. Cotton 
production is being mechanized, 

These changes have required larger 
amounts of capital, more know-how and 
greater managerial ability. But we have 
only made a good start. The gains that 
have been made, for the most part, 
have been on farms that were above 
average in size and fertility, that gen- 
erally were adapted to mechanization, 
to livestock and broadcast crops, and 
that were operated by farmers who had 
adequate resources for making changes 
and who were above average in mana- 
gerial ability and skill. Operating dur- 
ing a period of rising prices and incomes, 
these farmers were able to finance ad- 
justments, including purchase of live- 
stock, machinery and equipment out of 
accumulated savings, current income and 
borrowings from credit institutions. 


e Future Job Harder—Completion of the 
job of farm mechanization will be far 
more difficult because of the large num- 
ber of small-sized, inefficient, low-in- 
come farms which do not have enough 
land to justify the purchase of power 
equipment nor the capital or credit nec- 
essary to buy more land, purchase and 
operate labor-saving equipment. 

According to the 1950 census, 70 per- 
cent of the farms in Mississippi had 
less than 30 acres of cropland, and &0 
percent had less than 50 acres of crop- 
land. Less than 20 percent had tractors. 
The situation is little different in other 
southeastern states. These small farm- 
ers have limited money savings. Even 
in good times their incomes are little 
above living needs. Few have enough 
capital to make needed adjustments 
and finance long-time improvements. 

The census figures probabiy exagger- 
ate the situation because of the defini- 
tion of a farm, but the need for larger- 
sized farms, for better systems of farm- 
ing and mechanization is very great. 

Dr. R. J. Saville, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics at Miss- 
issippi State College, and his associates 
recently outlined six systems of farming 
and estimated the minimum resources of 
land, livestock, machinery and capital 
required for establishing and operating 
efficient family-type farms in Miss- 
issippi, 

The amount of land required for the 
various systems of farming ranges from 
80 acres for poultry-dairy and cotton- 
hog to 160 acres for cotton-beef. And 
the capital requirements range from 
$8,250 for the cotton-hog to $17,250 for 
the Grade A dairy and beef-hog. 

The farming systems outlined would 
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provide about full-time employment for 
the family, and the annual income ex- 
pected would be sufficient to provide a 
satisfactory level of living, pay farm 
operating expenses, and retire the long- 
term capital investment over a reason- 
able peried of years. 

Obviously, such far-reaching changes 
and adjustments would require time and 
involve many difficulties. Lack of avail- 
able adjoining land at reasonable prices 
to form larger-sized farms, the need 
for greater managerial] ability and me- 
chanical skill on the part of the oper- 
ators, adequate collateral for obtaining 
long-term credit and additional oppor- 
tunities for employment in industry to 
absorb families leaving the farm would 
be among the difficult problems. 

But such changes would do much to 
eliminate drudgery and_ inefficiency. 
They would form the basis for establish- 
ing sounder systems of farming, com- 
bating soil depletion, providing year- 
round employment for farm families, in- 
creasing farm income and providing a 
higher level of living. 

Many individual farmers have suc- 
cessfully made such changes over a 
period of years. Most of them started 
on a small scale, obtained what credit 
they could get, grew into the business 
as they steadily increased their earning 
capacity and improved their credit po- 
sitions. 


e How One Farmer Mechanized—[ cite 


an excellent example of how farmers 
can gradually mechanize their opera- 
tions. C. T. Haynes, of Ohatchee, Ala., 
was a tenant farmer in 1940. He owned 
three mules, one milk cow, and a few 
simple farm tools. The Anniston Pro- 
duction Credit Association financed him 
from 1940 to 1952. In 1940 he borrowed 
$150 to finance a cotton crop. He had 
14 acres in cotton, 25 acres in corn, 12 
acres in hay and three acres in garden 
crops. In 1943 he borrowed $628. He 
still had his three mules and four head 
of cattle. He bought a used tractor. He 
increased his crops to 54 acres of cotton, 
75 acres of corn, 24 acres of hay, and 
seven acres of truck crops. 

In 1944 he bought the farm he had 
been renting, took over as owner-oper- 
ator and rented an adjoining farm of 
120 acres. He bought another tractor. 
He then had two tractors, two mules, 
and nine head of cattle and owed $2,088 
on his land. He continued to make prog- 
ress. In 1949 he borrowed $2,695. He 
owned 235 acres of land valued at $6,500, 
with an indebtedness of only $1,000. His 
farm machinery and equipment was 
valued at $9,000. He had 30 head of 
cattle worth $3,000 and a net worth 
of $19,225. 

By 1952 Haynes had paid for his 
farm, owned two tractors, one Cater- 
pillar outfit, two trucks, a sawmill with 
International power unit, four head of 
work stock, and 65 head of cattle. He 


Mississippi Livestock Group Hears Gandy 


SUCCESSFUL livestock raising depends on efficient use of economical feeds, NCPA 
Educational Service Fieldman Dalton E. Gandy, Ruston, La., told members of the 
Boliver County Livestock Association at a meeting of the group in Cleveland, Miss., 
Sept. 1. Shown here (I. to r.) are Ray Means, president of the livestock group, T. Y. 
Williford, county agent, and Gandy. Means is in charge of beef cattle production 
at Delta & Pine Land Co. and is a former member of the research staff at Missis- 


sippi Experiment Station. 

Gandy told the group that home 
grown pastures and feedstuffs are al- 
ways the most economical for livestock 
provided that they are properly supple- 
mented with protein and other essential 
nutrients, 

“You have the advantage of being 
located in the very heart of cotton pro- 
duction where high protein cottonseed 
meal is produced in abundance. This 
gives you an added advantage in cattle 
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feeding that is not excelled in any other 
area,” he said. 

The fieldman for the NCPA compli- 
mented the livestock group on_ their 
fine work in promoting good balance 
between cotton and livestock produc- 
tion. He emphasized that improvement 
in efficiency of production is more es- 
sential now than ever before and urged 
producers to seek out and put into op- 
eration those practices which will im- 
prove efficiency and economy. 
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constructed two new dwellings on the | 


farm in 1950 and 1952. His financiai 


statement showed that he accumulatea | 
an average of about $2,500 a year dur- | 


ing the 12-year period. 


e Guides to Sound Financing—Observa- 
tions on production credit association 
experience in financing farm machinery 
prompt these suggestions: 

The borrower should have an appre- 
ciation of the uses and limitations of 
machines and be able to instruct and 
supervise farm help in the use and care 
of machinery being financed. He should 
own the land, or have it leased for sev- 
eral years. 

The farm should be of sufficient size 
and diversity to provide general use of 
the equipment. Borrowers who purchase 
a tractor for the sole purpose of break- 
ing land are usually unable to make the 
tractor pay for itself. 

The size of operation necessary to 
justify the ownership of a tractor and 
mechanical equipment varies greatly, 
depending upon the type of operation 
and the management concerned. The size 
or horsepower of the tractor should be 
in keeping with the kind and amount 
of work to be done. Sufficient accessor- 
ies should be available to make maxi- 
mum use of the tractor. 

It is desirable that the borrower pro- 
vide as much as one-third of the ini- 
tial cost and be in a financial position 
to make maximum use of the equip- 
ment. 

1. Loans for tractors should be tied 
in with a general farm operation. 

2. An operation of sufficient size to 
justify a general purpose tractor that 
can be used for many farm jobs appears 
to have the least difficulty in repaying 
the loan. 

3. Machinery purchased jointly has 
not led to very satisfactory loans inas- 
much as one party is likely to leave it 
to the other to take care of and pay for 
the equipment. 

4. When a small operator buys a 
tractor just to keep his son on the farm, 
the results are often disappointing and 
unprofitable. 

5. Loans made to purchase old trac- 
tors have often turned out unsatisfac- 
torily. 

6. Loans made for the purchase of 
a tractor and machinery to be used by 
tenants without active supervision have 
in most cases not been satisfactory. 

7. Some difficulty has been exper- 
ienced where tractors and other equip- 
ment not standard to the section were 
financed and parts and repairs were 
difficult to obtain. The equipment couid 
not be disposed of for a_ satisfactory 
price. 

8. Even though a borrower may have 
a good income, he may be so burdened 
with existing debts that it is unwise for 
him to incur additional obligations. 

9. Be sure that expeditures for cap- 
ital purpose items will increase the ef- 
ficiency of the operation and increase 
the value of the farm. 

We cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of efficient use, proper oper- 
ation and care of machinery. Machinery 
is costly. Repairs are expensive. Loss of 
time and sometimes loss of or damage 
to crops due to delays from machinery 
breakdowns may be very expensive. 

Training farmers and farm boys of- 
fers a fertile field for agricultural en- 
gineers, county agents and vocational 
teachers. It is encouraging to note that 
in most of the states some work of this 
kind is being done through field demon- 
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FARMER’S GIN CO. Reports. 


"Our ERIEZ Transition Magnet 
Increased Production... 
Saved us Thousands of 
Dollars Last Season!" 


“We consider the ERIEZ Transition Magnet 
the most profitable piece of equipment we 
added to our gin in 1952. The magnet pulled 
at least 400 pounds of tramp iron from the 
4,074 bales we ginned. It has saved us thou- 
sands of dollars by eliminating fires, increas- 
ing production and preventing machinery 
damage! The satisfaction of knowing that 
our ginning equipment is protected from 
tramp iron damage is also worth a great 
deal in peace of mind !” 
J. F. Ward, Manager 

Farmer's Gin Co., Rosenberg, Texas 





Pictured above is an ERIEZ Transition Magnet 
installed at the discharge of a Tower Drier. 


ERIEZ Offices Throughout the Cotton Belt 


Glenn W. King Co. H. H. Hersey Co. 
Houston, Texas Greenville, S. C 
VeeEss Engineering Co. B. A. Pietri 

Phoenix, Arizona Richmond, Va. 
Capstick & Co. Power-Mac Corp. 

St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Calif. 
C. W. Dean & Assoc. C. D. Sutton & Assoc. 
Memphis, Tenn. Los Angeles, Calif. 


L. P. Zumstein, Port Orange, Fla 


Write TODAY for 


sy Free Gin Magnet Bulletin 





/ vipa it 
Es THhithti el 


Magnet Drive « Erie, Pennsylvania 
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ERIEZ Transition Magnet is a 16- 
gauge housing easily adapted to 
the discharge end of any Tower 
Drier. A powerful, permanent 
magnet is hinged to the bottom of 
the transition which makes for 
easy cleaning. Flow of material 
impinges against face of magnet, 
stopping “tramp iron” and pre- 
venting its going on to damage 
subsequent machinery. A sturdy 
glass panel, providing easy inspec- 
tion of tramp iron accumulation, 
is located atop the unit directly 


er the magnet face. 
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strations and machinery clinics. Local 
machinery dealers are glad to cooperate 
in such work. Proper use and care of 
machinery are important factors in fin- 
ancing its purchase, operation, and 
maintenance over a period of years. 
Let’s sum up some of the important 
points on farm financing. The amount 
of capital required for farming is now 
three to five times as much as it was 
in 1940. It takes a lot of money to buy, 
equip, improve and operate a farm dur- 
ing this period of high prices. The trend 


towards larger-sized farms, livestock 
production, and greater mechanization 


means greater use of credit by mosi 
farmers. 

There has been a rapid increase in 
both the farm mortgage and non-farm 
real-estate debts since 1945. Farming 


costs are high. Farm prices are declin- 
ing. Debts incurred during periods of 
high prices are difficult or impossible 
to repay during periods of low prices. 
Farmers need to know more about farm 
financing. 

Careful farm planning, a sound bal- 
ance between long-term and short-term 
loans, limitation of short-term. loans 
to an amount that can be repaid from 
income from the enterprise or enter- 
prises financed rather than the amount 
of collateral that can be put up, and 
limitation of long-time mortgage loans 
to a safe percentage of the long-time 
value and repayment capacity, are basic 
considerations in farm financing. 

The large number of small-sized farms, 
the limited earning ability and income 
of these small operators and their lack 
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SCREW ELEVATOR 


Custom made to 
handle your par- 
ticular conveying 
problem. 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company | 


Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in planning a feed mill program. 
Without obligation, please send me full details on the 


machines checked. 


NAME 
FIRM__ 
ADDRESS 


4 


Y vuPLEY 
~ feed mill equipment 


With grain becoming increasingly more 
important in the agricultural economy of 
the South, forward-looking cotton ginners  \ 
have already adapted their operations ae 
to include Kelly Duplex grain handling dj 
and processing equipment. 
found that this equipment, designed and 
built for top efficiency, low maintenance 
and long life, is able to give them steady, 
year ‘round business and employment 
.. greatly increased volume... 
and, above all, a GOOD profit. 


It can do the same for you! 








\ Ls ) 

N 

\ Key ouptiX 
VERTICAL 

FEED axe 





They've “ Pe, he 
VERTICAL FEED MIXER 
Available in 6 sizes 
Y_ to 5 ton capacity— 

to meet any need. 








MODEL “M” HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


] Model “'M' Hammermill 
Model *’ 
Electric Truck Hoist 

| Corn Scalper 
Chain Drag 
Attrition Mill Blower 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 


Vertical Feed Mixer 
Vertical Screw Elevator 


| S*’ Hammermil! 


Molasses Mixes | 

Cob Crusher [ 
| | Corn Cutter and Grader 

Corn Sheller with Blowers | 

Regular Corn Sheller 

Pitless Corn Sheller 


{ [| Grain Feeder 
[| Magnetic Separator | 
[ 


] Grain Blower 


| Forced Air Carloader ] Complete Line Catalog 


1953 ° 
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of security and a sound basis for ob- 
taining credit in adequate amounts for 
long-time investments in land and equip- 
ment greatly retard the mechanization 
of agriculture in the Southeast. 

The forces in our land grant colleges, 
in our experiment stations, in our Ex- 
tension Services and in vccational agri- 
culture can do much to help farmers 
with their problems on farm planning, 
farm mechanization and farm financing. 


e Hormone May Give 
2,4-D Immunity 


DISCOVERY of a hormone which may 
protect important crops from injurious 
effects of chemical weed killers has 
been announced by the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

University horticulturists have iso- 
lated from plants a chemical which ap- 
pears to be part of the mechanism which 
helps plants to grow normally and en- 
courages normal cell arrangement. 

When injected experimentally into 
plants in concentrated form this chemical 
helped protect them from the injurious 
effects of 2,4-D. 

The new plant hormone has not yet 
been fully identified as to structure, but 
the scientists reported that it showed 
not only an ability to reduce injurious 
effects of 2,4-D, but also reduced ab- 
normal cell growth that can be caused 
by the crown gall organism. 

The report on the hormone was made 
by Drs. R. H. Roberts and B. Esther 
Struckmeyer before the American In- 
stitute of Biological Sciences held re- 
cently at Madison. 


e New Crop Duster 
Built by Texan 


AN AIRPLANE designed to give great- 
er lift at low speeds has been built by 
Leland Snow, 23-year-old aeronautical 
engineer, Harlingen, Texas. 

The plane, which was completed in 
connection with Snow’s master’s degree 
from the University of Texas, is spe- 
cially designed for crop dusting. 

Witnesses at two test flights in Aus- 
tin, Texas, said that the plane was 
capable of landing at speeds of between 
20 and 25 miles an hour. 

A reporter for the Austin Statesman 
wrote that “there was never a bump or 
bobble in 10 minutes in which Snow 
negotiated banks and turns and simu- 
lated proper dusting maneuvers.” 

Another observer reported that the 
plane “hovered like a_ helicopter.” 

Snow says that there are still im- 
provements to be made on the plane, 
which he hopes to put into production 
later. 


New Oil Sales Policy 
Announced by CCC 


Commodity Credit Corporation an- 
nounced Sept. 1 a new sales policy for 
its holdings of cottonseed oil. The new 
price will be market but not less than 
14 cents per pound, f.o.b. Valley mills, 
for crude; and market but not less than 
the 14-cent crude price plus adjust- 
ments for refining, quality and _ loca- 
tion for refined oil. 

It has previously been offering such 
oil on the basis of 15.5 cents per pound 
for crude and 17.75 cents per pound 
for refined. 
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e Export Consultants 


Named by Benson 


THREE special consultants to study the 
cotton export situation have been named 
by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson. The purpose of the three-man 
team will be to stimulate cotton exports 
by any means possible. 

Named by Secretary Benson are L. T. 
Barringer, Memphis, head of L. T. Bar- 
ringer Co. and vice-president of the 
National Cotton Council; W. M. Gar- 
rard, Greenwood, Miss., general mana- 
ger of the Staple Cotton Co-operative 
Association; and Jesse Tapp, San Fran- 


cisco, vice-president of the Bank of 
America. 
Administrative officer for the group 


will be Banks Young, National Cotton 
Council, who early this year was “bor- 
rowed” by USDA to work on the prob- 
lem, 

They will have use of facilities of 
USDA and other agencies in securing 
information. They will seek, among 
things, to speed up the inauguration of 
the program providing for the purchase 


of American cotton with foreign cur- 
rencies. 
The three plan to study the “war 


risk” insurance plan authorized by Con- 
gress. The insurance has never been 
made effective because no agreement 
has been made between the Export-Im- 
port Bank and the insuraiice companies 
which will write the insurance. 

Other proposals made by cotton men 
will be studied. These inctude plans to 
pay for strategic materials with “trust 
certificates” which will be redeemable in 
dollars when used to purchase agricul- 
tural products. Another idea is to ex- 


tend long-term credit to foreign spin- 
ners. 

In addition to seeking long-term so- 
lutions, the consultants will look for im- 
mediate steps that can be taken to in- 


crease export volume. 


U.S. Lard Exports Down 
40 Percent in 1953 


Exports of lard from the U.S. in the 
period January - June 1953 totaled 
120,017 short tons—40 percent below ex- 
ports for the same period last year. 


USDA states that limited dollar ex- 
change available for lard purchasing 
and increased European production 


were responsible for reduced shipments 
to the United Kingdom, Western Ger- 
many, Austria and the Netherlands. 

Shipments to Cuba and Mexico were 
down due to a decrease in Cuban con- 
sumer demand and to expanded pro- 
duction in Mexico. 


Texas Co-op Gin Managers 
Meet Sept. 9 in Lubbock 


The fifth in a series of meetings for 
cooperative gin managers was held Sept. 
9 at Lubbock. Sponsored by the Texas 
Cooperative Ginners’ Association, the 
meeting was an informal question-and- 


answer session with cotton and cotton 
gin specialists from USDA and_ the 
Texas Extension Service serving as dis- 
cussion leaders. 

Topics covered included harvesting, 
ginning, insect infestation and cotton 
breeding experiments. Other meetings 


have been held at Harlingen, El Campo, 
Waxahachie and Greenville. 


September 1 Cotton Report 


A 1953 cotton crop of 15,159,000 bales of 500 


porting Board on the basis of conditions on Sept. 1. 
15,136,000 
Acreage harvested or expected to be harvested 


1 forecast, and compares with 
1942-51, was 12,215,000 bales. 


the Aug. 


production, 


pounds 


gross weight is forecast by U.S. Crop Re- 
This represents an increase of 554,000 bales over 
bales produced last season. The 10-year average 
now is esti- 


mated at 23,737,000 acres. Indicated yield per acre is 306.6 pounds of lint, compared with 22.7 last 
season and the average of 271.4 pounds per acre. Texas and Oklahoma account 
of the indicated increase in production over the forecast 
proved in all parts of the Cotton 
Mexico show 


Belt. Georgia, 


increases over the indicated crop a 








1953 September | 


Acreage ! Condition 
Total Aver- 
abandon- For age 
State ment har- 1942- 1952 1953 
after vest 51 
July 1 
Thous 
Pet. acres Pet. Pet. Pet 
Missouri 4.0 494 76 81 69 
Virginia 3.0 29 
North Carolina 1.0 762 76 77 70 
South Carolina 5 1,075 73 61 72 
Georgia 8 1,354 71 61 71 
Florida 1.5 64 72 71 58 
Tennessee 1.5 891 76 6s 72 
Alabama 6 1,580 72 6! 70 
Mississippi 2.9 2,260 73 71 0 
Arkansas 1.9 1,849 73 66 73 
Louisiana 1.1 910 68 72 78 
Oklahoma 5.0 993 63 40 80) 
Texas 6.5 8,977 71 59 73 
New Mexico 2.5 312 “es 94 92 
Arizona 4 675 90 92 9% 
California 6 1,396 93 93 88 
Other States * 3.0 16 
United States 3.6 23,737 73 69 76 
Ameri-Egypt * 
Texas 1.5 27.0 
New Mexico 2.6 18.5 
Arizona 0 37.0 
All Other 0 6 
Total A.-E. 1.1 8&3 


1 Preliminary. ? Allowances made for interstate 
sas, Kentucky, and Nevada. ‘ Included in state and 
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Mississippi, 
month 


movement 


for almost two-thirds 
although prospects im- 
Arizona and New 


of a month earlier, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, 
ago 











Lint Yield Fer Production (Ginnings)* 





Harvested Acre 500-lb. gross wt. bales 
Aver- Aver- 1953 
age 1953 age 1952 crop 
1942- 1952 indi- 1942- crop indie 
51 cated 51 Sept. 1 
Thous Thous Thous 
Lb Lb Lb bales bales bales 
379 321 145 494 330 
362 331 20 23 20 
345 200 522 HY 460 
315 324 697 657 725 
242 269 716 729 760 
192 210 15 30 26 
64 $37 543 63% 625 
“eh 01 91) ROO 990 
337 391 1,670 1.006 1,920 
324 33 1,355 1,366 1,275 
314 398 568 The 765 
160 193 429 264 400 
183 206 3,162 3,808 3,850 
AK 4x5 173 $30 t15 
525 690 312 948 970 
615 593 763 1,418 1,725 
355 339 13 10 11 
271.4 282.7 106.6 12,215 15,136 15,159 
350 431 427 7.0 32.4 24.0 
318 399 285 4.9 18.1 11.0 
303 395 402 16.3 13.8 31.0 
258 100 7 5 
399 4106 BRi 27.2 95.0 66.5 


of seed cotton for * JHinois, 


tota!s 


ginning 
U.S 
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@ Farm Youth To Have 
Own Day at Fair 


Seven and one-half tons of king-size 
hot dogs will go into the world’s biggest 
picnic lunch Oct. 17 when an estimated 
90,000 Texas farm and ranch boys and 
girls visit the 1953 State Fair of Texas 
on Rural Youth Day. 

The youngsters will also consume ap- 
proximately 11,250 gallons of lemonade, 
17,000 pounds of potato chips and 7,500 
boxes of candy bars, Ray W. Wilson, 
manager of the fair’s youth activities 
program, has calculated. 

Rural Youth Day is one of the fair’s 
top annual events, Wilson said. The farm 
boys and girls are guests of the fair on 
that day. Dallas business leaders under- 
write expenses for the picnic lunch. 

The Rural Youth Day guests will rep- 
resent 4-H Clubs, Future Farmer anda 
Future Homemaker chapters in at least 
225 Texas counties. The annual gather- 
ing is the largest assemblage of farm 
and ranch youngsters in the world, Wil- 
son said. 

“The purpose of Rural Youth Day is 
to bring as many farm and ranch boys 
and girls as possible to the state fair so 
they can profit from the thousands of 


agricultural, livestock and educational 
exhibits,” Wilson said. 
“One of the biggest attractions for 


them usually is the huge farm implement 
show, which covers 75,000 square feet 
and features more than $1,500,000 in 
modern farm machinery.” 

He said the 1953 Agriculturama, Pan- 
American Livestock Exposition, Texas 
Research Foundation’s grass nursery, 
Aquarium, Hall of State and the Muse- 
ums of Natural History, Fine Arts and 
Health would draw thousands of the 
youth. 

“We started Rural Youth Day in 1946 
with 30,000 youngsters. The number has 
grown steadily each year and we had 
over 80,000 last year,” Wilson said. 

Rural Youth Day will be preceded by 
the annual state fair honor awards din- 
ner Oct. 16 at which 44 outstanding boys 
and girls will be recognized for their ac- 
complishments in leadership, livestock, 
agriculture and homemaking. 





Open House Held by New 
Gin at Deming, N.M. 


Luna Cotton Co-op, Deming N.M., 
held a barbecue and open house Sept 9 
at their new Gin D, which has been 
specially designed and engineered for 
ginning machine picked cotton. The new 
unit is located one mile south of Deming, 
adjacent to the co-op’s Gin C, 

“Our newly completed Gin D is the 
most elaborate and versatile of our four 
gin plants,” says W. L. Griffin, mana- 
ger. “It was designed for the purpose of 
finding the best way to handle machine 
picked 1517 cotton.” 


Benson To Be Guest at 
Falcon Dam Opening 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has accepted an invitation to 
be present at dedication ceremonies for 
the Falcon Dam near McAllen, Texas, 
in October. 

It has been announced previously that 
both President Eisenhower and Mexico's 
president, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, will at- 
tend the event. 
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HARVESTING CONDITIONS 
HELP DETERMINE GRADE 


MORE DIFFICULT AND VARIED. 





EXCESS MOISTURE, TRASH, SAND, CANS, 
ORUBS, ROCKS, ETC., MAKE GINNING 





USDA, P&MA, Cotton Branch 


AND HE STILL EXPECTS HIGH GRADE 


e Machine Developed 
To Sample Seed 


A MECHANICAL cleaner-mixer for cot- 
tonseed samples has been developed by 
research workers at USDA’s Cotton 
Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss. 

Tests indicate that the new machine 
mixes cottonseed more uniformly, re- 
moves foreign material more efficiently 
and takes from 50 to 90 percent less 
time than present methods. A patent of 
the cleaner-mixer for public use has been 
applied for. 

The study was planned and conducted 
by John KE. Larrison, mechanical engi- 
neer, and Charles E. Holaday, cotton 
technologist, under the direction of John 
W. Wright, chief, research and testing 
division. Preliminary equipment planning 
was done by M. E. Whitten, and W. L. 
Ashby assisted with the _ statistical 
phases of the work. 

The new machine cleans and mixes in 
one operation. The paddle type apparatus 
provides a means for mechanically agitat- 
ing cottonseed in a circular metal con- 
tainer having a flat bottom with slotted 


perforations. 

The cleaning principle employed is 
similar to the usual method of hand 
cleaning—the samples are rubbed back 


and forth across a screen, The cleaner- 
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mixer is not designed to remove large 
sticks and burs. 

Mixing efficiency of the machine was 
tested by placing seed of four colors in 
the machine for two minutes, removing 
the seed, dividing it into small piles and 
then weighing the seed of each color in 
an individual pile. The mixer-cleaner 
distributes seed evenly, the tests showed. 

Three series of tests were completed 
to determine the worth of the apparatus 
as a cleaner, 

(1) Weighed quantities of trash were 
added to clean samples and re-weighed 
after two or three minutes’ cleaning. 

(2) Clean cottonseed was mixed with 
foreign material ranging from .05 to 15 
percent, Foreign materials included sand 
and dirt, leaf trash, and various combi- 
nations of these. 

(3) Each sample was weighed before 
and after cleaning, the difference in 
weight being used as the weight of for- 
eign material. 

The machine performed particularly 
well on dirt and sand and was rated 
better than the hand method on removal 
of leaf trash. 

Larrison and Holaday say that the ma- 
chine not only cleans more efficiently 
but that it gives more accuracy, since 
it always cleans the same way, and is 
not dependent on the efficiency of an 
individual operator. 

The cleaner-mixer is a time saver, too. 
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Generally, four to five minutes are re- 
quired to hand clean and mix samples 
with low foreign material content, the 
researchers point out. Such samples are 


uniformly cleaned and mixed in two 
minutes in the USDA cleaner-mixer. Cot- 
tonseed with excessive foreign material, 
composed of leaf trash, require 40 min- 
utes for hand cleaning and mixing in 
tests at the Laboatory, while the clean- 
er-mixer completed the operation in four 
minutes. 

More detailed information, including 
illustrations and statistics, about the 
cleaner-mixer is published in a bulletin, 
A Mechanical Cleaner-Mixer for Cotton- 
seed Samples, published in August by 
USDA’s Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration cotton branch, Washington. 


e Feed Officials To 
Hear A. L. Ward 


THE American Feed Control Officials 
Association has invited NCPA Educa- 
tional Service Director A. L. Ward, Dal- 
las, to discuss cottonseed feed products 
during the Association’s annual meeting 
in Washington on Oct. 14 and 15. 

Each year the feed control officials 
invite a leading feed industry to present 
the featured discussion of the meeting. 
The cottonseed crushing industry was 
selected this year because of the de- 
velopment of extensive interest in the 


use of cottonseed meal in poultry ra- 
tions. 
Ward will review the contributions 


made to improved livestock feeding by 
cottonseed feed products and will ex- 
plain to the feed control officials the 
current research program through which 
the industry is attempting to make cot- 
tonseed meal more valuable in_ poul- 
try and swine markets. 

“We are pleased that cottonseed meal 
nutrition research has progressed to 
the point that the feed control officials 


are giving special emphasis to the 
subject at this year’s meeting,” the 
NCPA official said. “The cottonseed 


crusning industry is most anxious to 
keep the feed control official fully in- 
formed on research which will improve 
the nutritive value of our feed prod- 
ucts.” 

Director Ward, and other members of 
the cottonseed crushing industry, will 
participate in active committee meetings 
where decisions of interest to the in- 
dustry will be made. 


Special Livestock Loans 
Total $4.2 Million 


USDA officials announced Sept. 5 that 
they have approved approximately 
$4,205,266 in special livestock loans to 
455 farmers since the drouth emergency 
credit program got under way in July. 

R. B. MecLeaish, chief, Farmers Home 
Administration, said the bulk of the 
loan activity has been in Texas where 
244 producers have received $2,874,621 to 
maintain herds. 

Texas applications for loans have be- 
gun to fall off, he said. Of 508 loans 
pending on Sept. 5, only 109 were in the 
Lone Star State. 

Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma fol- 
low Texas in demand for loans so far. 
About 70 loans for $108,585 had been 
approved on Sept. 5 in Arkansas, 53 
for $82,845 in Missouri and 40 for 
$450,700 in Oklahoma. 
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e Irrigation Showing 
Gain in Oklahoma 


NEARLY a quarter million acres are 
now under irrigation in Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to J. D. Fleming, secretary-treas- 
urer of the 
and cottonseed crushers’ associations. 
Development has been by individuals 
except for 50,000 acres in the W. C. Aus- 
tin government project at Altus. 
Expansion of irrigation has been snow- 
balling in the state. In 1946 only 213 
acres went under irrigation, in 1947 a 
total of 2,930 acres, and in 1948 almost 
17,000 acres. The increase per year re- 
mained at about the 1948 level until 1952. 
In that year 61,276 acres were brought 
under irrigation, and during the first six 
months of 1953, farmers made application 
for irrigation loans for more than 60,000 
acres—as much as for all of 1952. 


Financing of irrigation projects in Ok- 
lahoma 


has been either private, local 


Oklahoma cotton ginners’ 





Start at the Beginning 


banks or the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. In 1952 the state led all states 
in number of irrigation loans from FHA. 

More than two-thirds of the water 
used is ground water. Fleming points out 
that “it has taken long periods of time 
to accumulate these reserves and rate of 
recharge has not been definitely estab- 
lished in most instances. Caution flags 
are flown over all possible irrigation 
areas for farmers to understand 
thoroughly the limitations. We want to 
expand this work to the fullest degree 
consistent with a sound program over 
the long haul.” 


Cotton’s Story To Be Told 
In Book by David Cohn 


The story of the modern cotton indus- 
try—its progress, its people and it pros- 
pects—will be presented for popular 
reading in a book to be written by 
David Cohn and published by Random 





crop. 


your customers. 


b—To reduce power costs. 


cotton. 


3—Use Only Necessary 


required machines. 
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1—Maintain Uniform Loose Rolls 
a—For better grades and higher income. 


2—Keep Overflow to a Minumum 
a—Bypass overhead machinery on overflow 


b—Redrying and recleaning often cause two- 
sided bales and fiber damage. 


Cleaning Equipment 
a—Valves and bypasses allow selection of 


b—Rough- or machine-harvested cotton may 


PRESS 


THIS YEAR, MAKE THE 4-POINT PROGRAM 
YOUR GUIDE TO BETTER GINNING 


LREADY THIS YEAR, complaints have been heard of damage to cotton by over- 
drying (CG&OMPress, Aug. 29). It is to the advantage of the ginning industry to 
operate dryers properly to protect the quality of the 1953 crop. But there are other steps 
in the 4-Point Program which, with proper drying, will insure maximum quality of the 


The 4-Point Program for Better Ginning was developed by federal and state Exten- 
sion Services. Gin owners, managers and operators are urged to use this program as a 
guide to maximum efficiency and top lint quality. To do so will save money for you and 


4—Use Only Enough Drying to 
Insure Smooth Ginning 


a—Green, damp, or dew-laden cottons re- 
quire drying only for smooth preparation. 

b—Mid-season trashy or machine-harvested 
cottons may require extra drying for bet- 
ter cleaning. 

c—Late-season roughly harvested weather- 
damaged cottons can stand more drying 
than earlier premium cottons. 

d—Net values from drying should be meas- 

ured in terms of both grade benefits and 

weight losses. 





Planning Maintenance and Repair Are Basie to Efficient Operation 
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require use of 12 to 22 cleaning cylinders 
plus extractors. Clean hand-picked cotton 
should be handled carefully and with less 
equipment. 





House, according to an announcement 
by Ed Lipscomb, director of sales pro- 


motion and public relations, National 
Cotton Council. 

The book, as planned, will be a little 
over 300 pages, plus illustrations. Pub- 
lication date is scheduled to coincide 
with the 1955 annual meeting of the 
National Cotton Council, a year from 
next January. 

Cohn will begin gathering material 
in October, interviewing cotton indus- 
try people from the Carolinas to Cali- 
fornia. The writer was born and reared 
in Greenville, Miss. A war correspond- 
ent and world traveler, his works in- 
clude God Shakes Creation, Where I 
Was Born and Raised, Picking Ameri- 
ca’s Pocket, The Good Old Days, Love 
in America and This Is the Story. 

His articles have appeared in numer- 
ous national magazines including Read- 
ers Digest, Atlantic Monthly, Saturday 
Review of Literature and others. 
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RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis 


mum 
enclose check with order. Copy must be in our 
hands by Thursday morning of week of issue. 


Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 153 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it's used in oil mill, we have it A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE—45” 5-high 


cooker—Everything for hydraulic press rooms 
i41 and 176-saw Carver linters—36” Chandler 
hullers—filter presses 26” and 36” Bauer Bros. 
Motor driven attrition mills—electric motors 
screw conveyor and hangers.—Sproles & Cook 
Machinery Co., Inc., 161 Howell St., Dallas, Tex- 


PRospect 5958. 
D-K, 4 cyl., 8% plunger, all h.p., 


as, Telephone 


FOR SALE--1 


back gear drive, hydraulic pump. 1-—-D-K model 
B. RH hydraulic cake former. Also 26” Bauer 
tros. attrition mill direct drive 2-30 h.p. motors. 


almost new.—Producers Co- 


Pump and former . 
O. Box 911, Oklahoma City, 


operative Oil Mill, P 


Okla. 
OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 


speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
modern prepressing or single 
Pittock and Associates, Glen 


ers, meal 
tanks, eomplete 
press expeller mills 
Riddle, Pa 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Cotton Gins, Compresses and Oil 
Mills. If buying or selling it is to your advantage 
to contact us. Only handle the best with the best 
Call, Write or Wire M. M. Phillips, phone 


price phon 
Night 65-8555, Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 


Day or 
Texas 
GINNERS~ When in need of machinery or power 

Call us first. We have many items of new and 
reconditioned equipment in stock ready for prompt 
shipment R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A  Hack- 
berry St., Tel.: 2-4141, Waco, Texas 





Electric Motors 






Sales 
.» Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 


1— 3800 hp. 8/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1-260 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

4— 200 hp. 8/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—160 hp. 3/60/2800/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—160 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

e Call us anytime—day or night, 


anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
3-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 
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. 
Equipment Wanted 
50” separator, 1-50” backdriven 
Hardwicke-Etter. Con- 
Monette, Ark. 


WANTED | 1 
dropper Continental or 
tact Buzick-Nelms Gin Co., 








Personnel Ads 


GINNER WANTS JOB~— Will be through ginning 
about Sept. 20th. Can erect or repair any part of 
gin. Can handle men. Had 40 years experience 
ginning and managing gins.J. T. Lilljedahl, 
Calvert, Texas, c/o Bob Davis. 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SAI.E—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 36 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 9138 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 

FOR SALE—LeRoi 300 h.p. butane or natural gas 
engine ready to operate, excellent condition. Con- 
tact Buzick-Nelms Gin Co., Monette, Ark. 

FOR SALE- One 18 ft. Fairbanks Morse seale, 
20,000 Ib. beam. All parts in good shape. $300.00 
P.O.B. our plant. Lockhart Gin Co., Lockhart, 
Texas. 








Competent Pilot Essential 
For Good Crop Dusting 


Procuring the services of a competent 
and reliable operator is a very important 
requirement for cotton farmers who em- 
ploy airplane applicators for insect con- 
trol work. 

This is emphasized by R. C. Dobson, 
Extension entomogolist, New Mexico 
A. & M. College, State College, who cites 
numerous complaints of poor insect con- 
trol and injury to cotton by careless 
operators in that state. 

One grower in Lea County reports that 
nearly 200 acres of cotton were injured 
severely by application of an insecticide 
from an airplane which had previously 
been used for spraying 2,4-D. The 
operator of the equipment cleaned the 
tanks and booms before spraying the 
cotton, but enough herbicide was left in 
the machine to damage the cotton. 

Another New Mexico producer says 
that he contracted and paid for the ap- 
plication of five gallons of insecticide 
per acre. But after figuring the size of 
the tank on the aircraft, the number of 
trips made across the field and the total 
acreage sprayed, he found that the dose 
per acre was slightly over three gallons. 
Result: the cotton was still infested with 
bollworms after the spray job. 

A producer who contracts to have his 
cotton sprayed by plane should obtain a 
signed affidavit from the operator that 
2,4-D or other chemicals, which might 
injure the cotton, have not been used in 
the machine, Dobson says. The producer 
would also be wise to hold a sample of 
the insecticide and the container in 
which it came until he can determine 
that the crop has not been injured by 
some foreign chemical and that control 
is otherwise satisfactory. These precau- 
tions will protect the grower from crop 
losses and provide the basis for recourse 
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in the event the crop is damaged or con- 
trol is unsatisfactory. 

Producers should keep five points in 
mind when they are planning and carry- 
ing out their insect control program, 
Dobson stated. First, they should pur- 
chase the correct insecticide for the job. 
Second, they should see that it is proper- 
ly mixed. Third, they should employ only 
reputable applicators. Fourth, they 
should check the amount of insecticide 
used, and finally they should be certain 
that it is properly applied. 

“Insect control is an expensive propo- 
sition at best, but when extra materials 
have to be applied, the additional cost 
may be the difference between profit and 
loss,” the entomologist adds. 


$156 Million Decrease in 


Texas Cash Farm Income 

Cash farm income of Texas farmers 
during the first seven months of 1953 
was $156 million below that in the com- 
parable 1952 period, according to the 
University of Texas bureau of business 
research. 

The bureau attributed the sharp de- 
cline largely to the drouth, scant rain- 
fall and insect infestations. 

Income from farm commodities from 
January through July was $766,911,000. 
Three leading Texas crops showed con- 
siderable decrease. Income from grain 
sorghums was 47 percent lower than the 
record for last year. Wheat was down 
31 percent and cotton, 26. 

Wool income was down 36 percent; 
mohair, 33; peanuts, 17, and corn, 15. 

Three commodities brought more dol- 
lars than they did last year for the first 
seven months. Oats increased 48 percent; 
flaxseed, 24; eggs, 18. 


Income from cattle fell 28 percent. 
Sheep and lambs brought 53 percent 
more income; calves were down 14; 


hogs, eight. 
Revenue from fruits and vegetables 
slipped only one percent. 


Private Paul §. Adams, Jr. 
Is Soldier of the Month 


Private Paul S. Adams, Jr., whose 
father is a member of the firm of Rob- 
inson-Adams_ Co., Dallas, has been 
named Soldier of the Month of Septem- 
ber for the Army Signal Corps Head- 
quarters Depot in Yokohama, Japan. 

Adams has been in Japan six months. 
Before entering the Army he was grad- 
uated from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and received a degree in law. 
He has been assigned for several months 
to the Claims and Investigations section 
of the Headquarters Depot in Yoko- 
hama. 


Hardin Honored at Dinner 


In Greenville, Miss. 

Brigadier General John R. Hardin, 
president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, was honored at a buffet dinner 
Sept. 3 at the Greenville, Miss., Country 
Club. General Hardin was appointed 
president of the commission to succeed 
General Peter A. Feringa, who retired 
early this summer. 

Hosts for the dinner were the Delta 
Council Flood Control Committee, the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Levee Board 
and the Board of Mississippi Levee Com- 
missioners. 
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Suspend Drouth Feed Sale 
In 104 Texas Counties 


Temporary suspension of emergency 
drouth feed shipments to 104 Texas 
counties was announced Sept. 10 by 
Claude McCan, Victoria, chairman of 
the Texas Production and Marketing 
Administration Committee. The action 
leaves only 48 counties, out of the orig- 
inal 164 Texas drouth counties, still el- 
igible for reduced price cottonseed meal 
and grains. 

McCan said the suspension did not 
mean that ranchers were being left in 
the lurch while waiting for recent rains 
to grow new range grasses. He said “a 
lot” of relief feed is already in those 
counties, some still undistributed, and 
more is on the way from previous or- 
ders. 

“This is an emergency program—not 
a cheap feed program,” McCan said. 
“The suspension simply means that no 
more orders will be accepted from those 
counties. 

“The idea,” said McCan, “is to nar- 
row this drouth area down, get it down 
to the counties that are still in distress 
and stop shipments to the other coun- 
ties.” 

McCan said the committee will not 
recommend that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture remove any county permanently 
from the drouth disaster list. 

“As far as this committee is con- 
cerned,” he said, “there are no counties 
removed from the drouth area”—just 
suspended, 

Other stories in this issue contain in- 
formation on the volume of feed ship- 
ped to drouth areas and the new emer- 
gency drouth mixed feed program. 


Congressional Committee 


To Tour Southern Area 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
announced plans for a 1,200-mile tour of 
southern states to seek “grass roots” 
advice on farm policies. 

The eight-day bus tour starts Sept. 
19 and ends Sept. 25. A similar tour has 
been completed in the New England area 
and trips in the Midwest and Far West 
are planned. 

Committee members plan to get ac- 
quainted with farmers and to find out 
how they feel about present farm pro- 
grams. 

The schedule for the South and Mid- 
south is as follows: 

Sept. 19—Public hearing at Bristol, 
Va. A night stop at Knoxville, Tenn., 


after touring Southern Virginia and 
Northern Tennessee. 

Sept. 20—A motor trip to Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., following the Tennessee 


River for 300 miles and inspecting agri- 
culture in the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity area. 

Sept. 21—Visit TVA’s Muscle Shoals 
plant and meet with local farm groups. 
Motor to Corinth, Miss., for supper with 
farm groups in that area. 

Sept. 22—Visit Columbus, Miss., with 
stops enroute to inspect farm projects. 
Luncheon at Okolona, Miss., with farm- 
ers from that area, and supper in Colum- 
bus with aonther farm group. 

Sept. 24—Public hearing at Valdosta, 
Ga. 

Some committee members will travel 
from Okolona to Southern Florida where 
they will tour vegetable, sugar and citrus 
areas, 
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Defoliation Test at 


Texas Substation 


Between 750 and 1,000 farmers 
witnessed a_ stripper demonstra- 
tion at the Temple substation of 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station Sept. 10 and heard sub- 
station personnel describe the re- 
sults of defoliation tests this year. 

Eight makes of strippers made 
short work of harvesting the defol- 
iated cotton set aside for the dem- 
onstration. 

Most of the cotton was given 
treatment by endothal two weeks 
prior to the demonstration, fol- 
lowed by a dosage of pentachlo- 
rophenol 10 days later. 

In describing the results of the 
tests, which were spotty, Dr. E. D. 
Cook, agronomist at the Temple 
substation, expressed the belief 
that failure to obtain good re- 
sults from defoliation is due 
mainly to improper use of mate- 
rials and not to the defoliants 
themselves, 

One of the most 
in defoliation, Dr. Cook said, is 
getting a sufficient quantity of 
the materia! on the plants. When 
this is done, he said—providing 
the material is applied at the 
right time—growers generally can 
expect good results. 


difficult jobs 














Mississippi Experiments 


= e 
Prove Irrigation Pays 

A study of the effect of varying soil 
moisture levels on the yield of cotton 
has been made at the Delta Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss. 

Highest yields were obtained where 
the soil was kept moderately wet. This 
treatment produced 3,072 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre compared with 2,665 
on non-irrigated areas. Application of 
water after plants reached the perma- 
nent wilting point produced no beneficial 
results. 

This test was located on well-drained, 
sandy loam soil where an application of 
75 pounds of nitrogen per acre was 
made at planting time. Water was applied 
by sprinkling, using perforated pipes. 

In other tests, pants which received 
water after reaching the permanent wilt- 
ing point actually yielded less seed cot- 
ton than non-irrigated plots. Average 
yield of the irrigated plots was 1,201 
pounds of seed cotton per acre and 1,593 
pounds per acre for non-irrigated plots. 

Researchers at State College studied 
effectiveness of pre-emergence herbicides 
for weed control in cotton with and with- 
out irrigation. In the test, supplemental 
irrigation had no influence on weed con- 
trol activity of the pre-emergence herbi- 
cides, and the difference in yield was 
significant—with irrigation, 2,461 pounds 
per acre; without irrigation, 2,021 pounds 
per acre. 


Murdock Replaces Heaton 


A. R. Murdoch will become executive 
director of the East Texas Agricultural 
Council, Tyler, Oct. 1. He replaces C. R. 
Heaton who resigned to become affili- 
ated with the Peoples National Bank of 
Tyler. Murdoch has been associate di- 
rector of the council. 
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Fair in Lubbock To Have 
Irrigation Exhibits 


An exhibit designed to answer prac- 
tically all questions about irrigation is 
scheduled for the Panhandle-South Plains 
Fair to be held in Lubbock Sept. 28-Oct. 
3. 

Among the several irrigation displays 
will be a working model of a water stage 
recorder and three large colored cross- 
section maps prepared by the Texas 
Board of Engineers in cooperation with 
the U.S. Geological Survey. 

“Twenty years ago,” says W. L. Broad- 
hurst, chief hydrologist, Hi-Plains Un- 
derground Water Conservation District, 
“there were less than 300 irrigation 
wells in the South Plains area (irriga- 
tion was used as early as 1910). Now 
there are over 20,000. 

“Every irrigation farmer should un- 
derstand the principle involved in the 
consumption of our underground water 
resources. I sincerely hope this booth 
will be one of the most popular at the 
fair.” 


Effect of Insecticides 
On Soil Is Studied 


The long range research program at 
the University of California, Davis, cov- 
ering the effects of insecticides on soi! 
fertility, is concentrating at present on 
the chlorinated hydrocarbons—DDT, di- 
eldrin, ete.—and the velatile fumigants, 
such as ethylene dibromide. 

A. Lloyd Brown, department of soils, 
who is in charge of the research, says 
that the reverse question—how various 
soils affect qualities of insecticides, nem- 
atodes and fumigants—is also being 
studied, 

“We already have some results, Brown 
reports, “indicating that in alluvial soils 
it is unlikely that present-day insecti- 
cides can accumulate to the point where 
they affect soil fertility. 

“Final results, covering all aspects 
of the problem, will not be available for 
a number of years,” he adds. 


Similar studies are being conducted 
throughout the nation, and they may 
last indefinitely, because, as Brown 


points out, “new sprays, fumigants and 
other soil treatments deserving study 
are constantly being developed.” 


Administrative Assistant 
Appointed by Benson 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has appointed Ralph S. Roberts 
administrative assistant secretary of ag- 
riculture. He succeeds Richard D. Alpin, 
who has resigned. Joseph C. Wheeler, 
deputy director of finance and budget 
officer of USDA, has been named diree- 
tor of finance, succeeding Roberts. 


. 

Oil Chemists Plan Program 

A special feature of the fall meeting 
of the American Oil Chemists’ Society 
will be a student session, the first of 
its kind to be held by the Society. Chair- 
man of that metting will be K. F. Mattil, 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 

The twenty-seventh annual fall meet- 
ing will be held at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 2-3-4. Other program de- 
tails have been announced by Mrs. 
Lucy R. Hawkins, Chicago, executive 
secretary. 
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Spinner-Breeder Meet 
Set for Late Fall 


The tenth annual Cotton Spin- 


ner-Breeder Conference will be 
held at Spartanburg, S.C., Nov. 
30-Dee. 1, according to George B. 
Walker, chairman, Delta Council 
Spinner-Breeder Conference Sub- 
committee. 

Walker also has announced that 
the South Carsiina Textile Manu- 
facturers Association will be hosts 
to the industry-wide meeting, Mar- 
shall Stone, Pacolet, is president of 
the textile group. 

Headquarters for the conference 
will be the Cleveland Hotel, Spar- 
tanburg. The hotel ballroom will 
be utilized for the two-day pro- 
yram. In addition, tours to nearby 
ceotton mills will be scheduled. 

The Spinner-Breeder Conference 
annually attracts leaders from all 
segments of the cotton industry. 
Walker said that the meeting was 
being scheduled later than usual 
this year for the convenience of 
cotton producers and cotton breed- 
ers, and that program details would 
be announced at an early date. 











Maid of Cotton Contest 
Opens September 9 


The 1954 Maid of Cotton contest 
opened Sept. 9, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the National Cot- 
ton Council. State contests have been 
underway for some time. 

Maid of Cotton promotion is recoginzed 
as an outstanding contribution toward 
development of markets and consumer 
interest in high-fashion cotton clothing. 

The 1954 Maid will make a six months’ 
tour through leading cities in the U.S., 


Canada, Europe and South America. 
She will wear an all-cotton wardrobe 
designed by some 35 American design- 
ers, participate in fashion shows, ap- 
pear on radio and television programs 
and serve as goodwill ambassadress 


from the cotton industry to civic and 
government leaders along the tour route. 

To be eligible for entry in the Maid 
of Cotton contest, a girl must be be- 
tween the ages of 19-25, must have been 
born in a cotton-producing state, must 
never have been married and must be 
at least five feet, five inches tall. 

Entry blank forms are available from 
the Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 
Each application must be accompanied 
by a head-and-shoulders and a_ full- 
length photograph of the candidate. En- 
tries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight, Dee. 1, 1953. 

Approximately 20 finalists, selected by 
a preliminary judging committtee, wili 
go to Memphis in December for per- 
sonal interviews, public appearances and 
participation in social events, Selection 
of the Maid and two alternates early 
in January will be based on qualifica- 
tions of personality, intelligence, poise, 
background and appearance. 

Sponsors of the Maid of Cotton con- 
sixteenth 


test, now entering its year, 
are the National Cotton Council, the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival Association 


and the cotton exchanges of Memphis, 
New York and New Orleans. 
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Increasing “Know How” 


20,000 More Acres 
In Castor Beans 


@ PLANTINGS expanded and 
outlook is for higher yields in 
1953 as growers learn more 
about crop, USDA reports. 





Castor bean plantings in 1953 now are 
estimated by USDA at over 140,000 
acres, about 20,000 acres more than in 
1952. Most of the increase is in Okla- 
homa but all other states growing the 
crop, chiefly Texas, California, Arizona 
and Arkansas, show increases. 

USDA says that the following four 
factors probably will help to increase 
castor bean yields in 1953 as compared 
with 1952 and 1951, the two years in 
which the castor bean production pro- 
gram has been carried on at the request 
of the Munitions Board: 

1. The introduction of a new hybrid 
variety in California and on the High 
Plains of Texas, and partial replace- 
ment of the Conner variety by Cimar- 
ron beans in Oklahoma and Texas. 

2. Growing conditions have 
good or better than in 1952. 

3. Producers are shifting to land bet- 
ter adapted to castor beans. 

4. Better care is being given to the 
land. 

“During the first year or two,” says 
USDA, “producers apparently thought 
that castor beans were a poor land crop. 
Also they thought that castor beans 
could not compete with other crops for 
better land. Experience with the past 


been as 


two crops appears to have changed their 
minds to some extent.” 

Production of 1952 crop beans is es- 
timated at 25 million pounds, hulled ba- 
sis, four million more than the year 
before. Although planted acreage in- 
creased over 40 percent, the national 
average yield was down about 25 per- 
cent. The lower yield reflected a sub- 
stantial shift from the high yielding 
irrigated areas in California and Ari- 
zona to lower yielding dryland sec- 
tions in Texas. On a state basis, yields 
were higher than in 1951. Harvested 
acreage comprised 81 percent of planted 
acreage in 1952 compared with 75 
percent the year before. 

Producers in Texas apparently were 
satisfied with their 1951 crop and sharp- 
ly expanded planted acreage in 1952. 
Acreage in Oklahoma, California and 
Arizona declined. The declines in Cal- 
ifornia and Arizona apparently reflect 
dissatisfaction with the 1951 crop and 
competition from cotton. 

Despite drouth and early frost in 
Texas and Oklahoma, yields in 1952 
averaged higher than the year before. 
Increasing “know-how” on the part of 
producers and shifts to areas better 
adapted for castor beans contributed 
to the higher yields. Yields in California 
and Arizona also were better than in 
1951. In both states, the weather was 
favorable (in contrast to adverse con- 
ditions in 1951) for production of 
beans. Also, in California, use of hy- 
brid seed and concentration of plant- 
ings in the San Joaquin area were fac- 
tors in the increased yield. In Arizona, 
a change in cultural practices in 1952 
tended to increase yields. Instead of 
planting their beans in April (as they 
did in 1951) producers planted them 
in June, after the small grains were 
harvested. This shortened the growing 
season which reduced the number of 
capsules that dropped from the plants. 





SOYBEANS CRUSHED, BY METHOD 
OF PROCESSING 
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THE INCREASE in recent years in the proportion of soybeans processed by solvent 
extraction is shown on the above USDA chart. In 1951-52 approximately 74 percent 
of all soybeans crushed were processed by solvent extraction, compared with 28 
percent in 1945-46. Pointing out that a similar shift apparently is taking place in 
cottonseed processing, USDA says that these processing changes are important for 
producers of oilseeds and users of products, as well as for processors. 
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Sesame for the Cotton Belt 
(Continued from Page 12) 


relative unknown in American agricul- 
ture, even though it has been grown 
abroad for centuries and was brought 
to this country by slaves in the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

Sesame presents a more difficult prob- 

lem than the better known crops, and 
only scattered research was done with 
the crop until about 10 years ago. In 
1943 two things happened of major sig- 
nificance for the future of sesame re- 
search. 
e Key to Nonshattering—The door was 
opened for the present breeding program 
in 1943 when Dr. D. G. Langham, a 
geneticist from the U.S. working in 
Venezuela, discovered a single plant in 
a field of 25 acres that contained pods 
that did not open and lose the seed. This 
indehiscent characteristic, as the genet- 
icists describe it, was the key to de- 
veloping a nonshattering sesame for 
mechanical harvesting. The plant, how- 
ever, had many undesirable features 
that had to be eliminated by crossbreed- 
ing with more desirable varieties to ob- 
tain a commercially practical sesame. 

Another important development that 
year was the research that Martin in 
South Carolina began with sesame. Ses- 
ame was only one of a number of crops 
with which Martin was working, and 
his facilities were limited, but his in- 
terest and faith in sesame kept him 
working with the crop until encourage- 
ment and the support necessary for more 
extensive research became _ available 
Martin’s contributions to the sesame 
work, in the beginning and now, deserve 
full credit. 

e Crushers Start Work—Another mile- 
stone was passed three years later. The 
cottonseed crushing industry entered the 


picture in 1946, when a survey of oil- 
seeds caused NCPA Educational Director 
Ward to recommend to the Association's 
directors that a program of cooperation 
with research be started. A special com- 
mittee studied and approved the recom- 
mendation and the 1946 NCPA conven- 
tion authorized the program. 

Dr. Francis E. Johnstone, Jr., who 
was agronomist for the Association in 
1947, surveyed oilseed research through- 
out the country and recommended se- 
same as one of the most promising 
crops for study. NCPA’s production 
research committee approved financial 
support for research with sesame and 
other oilseed crops in 1947; and also 
sent Martin to Venezuela and other near- 
by countries in 1948 to study sesame. 


e Crossbreeding Begins—The year 1943 
really marks the beginning of the hy- 
bridization, or crossbreeding, work that 
has resulted in the present development. 
Aided by NCPA, Martin began a com- 
prehensive breeding program; and NCPA 
made finiancial grants toward work with 
sesame and other oilseeds elsewhere, in- 
cluding North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion and Texas Research Foundation. 
(Later, after results indicating that 
sesame was the most promising of the 
oilseeds studied, NCPA confined its pro- 
gram to this crop, and concentrated its 
financial cooperation with the research 
at the South Carolina and Texas Ex- 
periment Stations, An unrelated ses- 
ame program is being carried on by 
Texas Research Foundation.) 
Influenced by the interest and cooper- 
ation of the crushing industry, deveiop- 
ments with sesame came rapidly. Foliow- 
ing a preliminary meeting of Langham, 
Martin and others in Dallas offices of 
the Educational Service, an Interna- 
tional Sesame Conference was held at 
Clemson, S.C., in 1949, attended by 
representatives from six countries. 


SHOWN HERE are two men who have been leaders in sesame research: Dr. D. G. 
Langham, left, whose discovery of the indehiscent characteristic in a single plant 
was the key to the nonshattering research by J. A. Martin, right, Clemson, S.C., 
and others. The photo was made during a recent visit by Langham to Martin's 


breeding project. 
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In the same year, a number of cot- 
tonseed crushers throughout the Belt 
worked with their Educational Service in 
arranging small trial plantings of okra 
and a shattering type of sesame to 
learn more about the adaptability of 
the crops to varied climatic and _ soil 
conditions, cultural practices, ete. These 
plantings provided research workers 
with valuable information and_ influ- 
enced the decision to concentrate on ses- 
ame research. Dr. Lawrence C. Curtis, 
then NCPA agronomist, was_ instru- 
mental in developing these plantings. 
e USDA Program A major contribu- 
tion to the work came when USDA’s 
Bureau of Plant Industry started the 
regional oilseeds research program, with 
Kinman as project leader, in the spring 
of 1950. In addition to the breeding 
program at College Station and the co- 
operation with the South Carolina work, 
which have been mentioned, the project 
includes 22 locations in 15 cotton states 
at which sesame plantings are made for 
observation. 

Progress in the work also was speeded 
in 1950 by arrangements for plantings 
at Rio Farms in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas. This cooperation with 
the South Carolina Station and NCPA 
enables Martin to grow two crops of 
sesame in a single year, doubling the 
rapidity of production of promising 
strains. 

Summarizing only some major mile- 
stones in the sesame program makes il 
necessary to omit much that scientists 
have learned as to cuitural practices, 
fertilization, disease and insect control, 
harvesting, etc.—topics which were dis- 
cussed at the recent College Station field 
day. The summary should, however, 
serve to emphasize the widespread scope 
of the research activities; and, even 
more, the fact that what has been, in 
effect, only five years of comprehensive 
work has accomplished a great deal. 


Where 


To pinpoint the present status of the 
research program is difficult, if not im- 
possible. Some of the sesame seen at the 
field day looked, to the layman, prac- 
tically perfect as far as being free of 
the shattering handicap—the major 
drawback to farm production—is con- 
cerned, Some of the strains in the small 
test plots probably were about 90 per- 
cent nconshattering. 

Good as that is, it isn’t good enough 
for the research workers, or for the 
crushing industry, to urge farmers to 
grow the crop now. More work must 
be done to make the crop completely 
nonshattering, to increase yields per acre, 
to secure the highest possible oil con- 
tent of the seed, and to establish more 
facts about production of the crop, es- 
pecially mechanical harvesting. 

A likely next step, when those work- 
ing with sesame are satisfied that the 
time is ripe, will be to make small 
plantings of the best nonshattering type 
on carefully selected farms arcund the 
Cotton Belt. 

With a conservative attitude that is 
sound, and should be appreciated by 
farmers, crushers and others interested, 
Martin and Kinman will not make any 
promises as to when sesame will be 
ready for farmers to grow and oil mills 
to crush. However, their increasing en- 
thusiasm about the possibilities of the 
crop, plus all that they have done to 
bring the crop to its present advanced 
stage, should be most encouraging to 
the cottonseed crushing industry and to 
farmers of the Cotton Belt. 


Is Sesame Now? 
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Food and Drug Inspection 
Procedure Announced 


Memphis office of National Cottonseed 
Products Association reports that the 
Food and Drug Administration has an- 
nounced procedures to be followed under 
the plant inspection amendment to the 
Food and Drug Act passed by the last 
session of Congress. Inspectors are now 
giving written notice of intention to in- 
spect when they present their credentials 
to the owner or manager of the plant. 
Such notices give the date and time of 
the intended inspection, the name of the 
inspector and the district office to which 
he is attached. 

FDA also stated that inspectors will 





Compresses e¢ Oil Mills ¢ Gins 
SAVE MONEY 


SAVE FLOORSPACE 
SAVE TIME with 


.* 
Trojan reworked—Ties 
—Buckles 
—Bagyging 
In our own plant we process the 
best ties, buckles and bagging to 


be had from carefully selected mill- 


run stock, 


Write or phone 


TROJAN TIE & BAGGING CO. 


Talladega, Alabama 


Box 1196 Phone 3802 








leave written reports on conditions or 
practices which they consider unsatis- 
factory. Inspectors will also leave writ- 
ten receipts for samples taken in any 
plant and FDA district offices will re- 
port promptly to the management of the 
plant the results of analyses of such 
samples. 


New Mexico A. &. M. Plans 
Farm Day on Oct. 13 


Plans for the annual Farm Day pro- 
gram at New Mexico A. & M. College, 
State College, Oct. 13 include subject 
matter of special interest to farmers in 
irrigated sections, according to Dr. 
R. A. Nichols, dean of agriculture. A 
tour of the agronomy farm will give 
visitors information on tests in irriga- 
tion, plant breeding, weed control, mech- 
anization and fertilization. 


Cottrell Promoted by 
Mathieson Chemical 


Promotion of S. Cottrell to the posi- 
tion of vice-president of the Mathieson 
Agricultural Chemicals Division, Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Little Rock, Ark., has been 
announced by S. L. Nevins, division 
president. 

He will also continue as director of 
operations of the division’s seven plants 
located in Arkansas, Arizona, Texas, 
North Carolina and Pennsylvania, a post 
which he has held for the past year. 

Cottrell joined Mathieson in 1949 as 
operations manager of the Mathieson 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Corporation. He 
was previously associated with Amer- 
ican Potash and Chemical Corporation 
and Monsanto Chemical Company in 
executive capacities. 

He is a graduate in chemical engi- 
neering of Lehigh University and is a 
member of The American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, American Chemical 
Society, and Electrochemical Society. 








STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


Open view of our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
er and drier. Also 
in six, eight and six- 
teen cylinders. The 
gas furnace and hot 
air fan can be placed 
anywhere in the gin. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 


The cleaner is used every day you gin 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 
heat. There is no dead investment. We 
furnish Heaters for natural gas, butane 
and propane, 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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e Heavy Rains Fall 
In Driest Area 


ONE of the nation’s driest range areas, 
Southwest Texas, has received more rain 
during 15 days than in the previous 15 
months. Moisture received at the end of 
August was sufficient to start range 
grass and weeds growing and halt dis- 
tress sales of cattle, sheep and goats, 
but more rainfall will be needed to end 
completely the prolonged drouth. 

Uvaide County, west of San Antonio 
near the Mexican border, is represent- 
ative of conditions that prevail over 
much of this important ranching section. 
The area has had a four-year drouth, 
and from Jan. 1 to Aug. 19 this year, 
total precipitation was only 3.08 inches. 
From Aug. 19 to Sept. 2 the county 
seat of Uvalde reported 10.31 inches, 
bringing the year’s total to Sept. 2 to 
13.39 inches. This compares with the 
average annual rainfall of 23 inches. 
Total 1950 rainfall was 18.27 inches, the 
1951 total was 16.06 inches and the 
1952 total was 18.24 inches. 

Other nearby counties reporting rains 
of two inches or more included Zavala, 
Frio, Dimmit, Edwards, Maverick, La- 
Salle and Kinney. Ranging up to 10 
inches in some localities, the rains caused 
farmers and ranchmen to start planting 
fall feed crops, but some observers feel 
that ranchmen and farmers will con- 
tinue to need USDA emergency feed 
supplies for some time, 


CCC Lenders Given Option 


On Nondiscrimination 


USDA has announced that the nondis- 
crimination provision in connection with 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans, 
which had been criticized in the South, 
has been made optional. 

Since the employment of new _ per- 
sonnel is not a real factor in making 
such loans, the announcement said the 
nondiscriminatioa provision contained 
in the recently issued revisions to the 
CCC agreements with lending agencies 
may be treated as optional on the part 
of the signatories to such an agreement. 

This information was sent by John 
H. Davis, president of CCC in letters to 
inquiring lending agencies. The text fol- 
lows: 

“In accordance with requests which we 
have received, we have reviewed the 
question of including the nondiscrimi- 
nation provision in the recently issued 
revisions of the lending agency agree- 
ments of the Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation. We can now advise you that these 
agreements are of such a character that 
the inclusion of the clause is unneces- 
sary. 

“There appears to be no practical rea- 
sen for departing from past practice 
of writing lending agency agreements 
without a nondiscrimination provision. 
Employment of personnel is not a real 
factor in performing these lending func- 
tions and there is no conceivable need 
for the operation of such a clause in 
this field. These loans are generally 
handled by the regular staff of lending 
agencies without the employment of any 
new personnel. Furthermore, no govern- 
ment funds are used when the agency 
makes a loan to the borrower. 

“Since the contract forms have already 
been issued, the clause may be treated 
as optional on the part of the signatories 
to an agreement.” 
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e USDA Discontinues 


Sale of Linters 


USDA announced Sept. 4 that Commodity 
Credit Corporation is discontinuing its 
sales of linters, but that cottonseed 
crushers who make conditional tenders 
of cottonseed products to CCC under 
the 1953 cottonseed program will con- 
tinue to be permitted to repurchase any 
or all linters contained in the tenders 
at the prices announced July 6. 

CCC said its linter sales were dis- 
continued in order to allow new crop 
linters to move freely into normal trade 
channels and to prevent excessive de- 
liveries of linters to CCC under the 
1953 support program. Future demand 
for linters is expected to be supplied 
from new crop production and the carry- 
over of free linters. 

Sale of 9,333 bales of cotton linters 
on bids opened Aug. 31 was announced 
Sept. 3 by F. P. Biggs, director, New 
Orleans Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration commodity office of USDA, 
Successful bidders were Reis & Co., Dal- 
las; Simmons Co., Atlanta; Empire 
Fibre Co., Boston; Los Angeles Cotton 
Co., Los Angeles; Lee Swan & Co., San 
Francisco; Railway Supply Co., Mem- 
phis; and H. G. Theobeld Cc., Atlanta. 


Rice Hulls How nited 


Use in Cattle + s 
University of , 
workers have repor ed 
which have been « was’ 
been successfully used 
placement for rough. a cattle feed- 
ing. Dr. P. R. Neiei and Dr. J. H. 
Gainer found that rice hulls can be sub- 
stituted for prairie hay up to a 15 per- 
cent level without adverse affects on 
gains. They conducted a 136-day winter 

feeding test with 50 steer calves. 

A post-mortem examination also dis- 
counted a widespread belief that rice 
hulls are injurious to the intestinal lin- 
ings of cattle. Results showed no con- 
sistent differences between representa- 
tive tissues of cattle fed rice hulls and 
those of the control group. 

Rice hulls were fed in varying amounts. 
Those steers getting hulls substituted 
for prairie hay at five and 15 percen 
levels showed only slightly lower gains 
than those on 100 percent prairie hay. 
When hulls were substituted on a 50 
percent basis, however, daily gains were 


research 

rice hulls, 
roduct, have 
@ partial re- 


considerably less than fer the control 
group. 
All steers got the same kind and 


amount of concentrate, composed of cot- 
tonseed meal, ground yellow corn, and 
vitamin and mineral supplements, The 
hulls were mixed with the concentrate. 
Three of the groups received rice hulls 
that were fine enough to pass through 
a 16-mesh screen. Another received par- 
ticles fine enougn to pass through a 40- 
mesh screen. There was no appreciable 
difference between these two factors. 

In a similar experiment, gestating- 
lactating ewes were fed a daily balanced 
ration containing about half a pound of 
rice hulls over a 97-day period, appar- 
ently with no detrimental results. 

In summing up the experimental re- 
sults, Noland said rice hulls certainly 
have their place in the feed picture 
throughout the rice area, where freight 
charges are a minor factor. In addition, 
he stated, they could be used to advan- 
tage in other areas during periods of 
scarcity of other types of roughage. 
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Arkansas Branch Stations 
Add Research Workers 


The addition of three men to the re- 


search staff of the Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station has been announced by 
Dean Lippert S. Ellis of the University 
of Arkansas college of agriculture. The 
three will be stationed at various branch 
experiment stations in the state. 

Paul Ray Daugherty, who was named 
instructor and junior entomologist ef- 
fective Sept. 1, will do research on the 
pink bollworm of cotton and related in- 
sect problems. He will be stationed at the 


Fruit and Truck Branch Station in 
Hempstead County, because the pink 
bollworm is expected to invade the 


southwestern section of the state first. 
Daugherty attended Southern State Col- 
lege from 1949 to 1951 and received his 
B.S.A. degree from the University of 
Arkansas in 1953. While attending the 
University he served as student assistant 
in the entomology department. 

The other two new staff members are 
Howard J. Underwood and Kenneth B. 
Smith. Both are already at work, Un- 
derwood as research assistant at the 
Livestock and Forestry Branch Station 
in Independence County, and Smith as 
research assistant at the Rice Branch 
Station in Arkansas County. As research 
assistants, they will help conduct re- 
search projects and collect scientific 
data at their respective branch stations. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


OF THE 
OUTH> 


D., after day, a constant stream of 
vegetable oils comes from producers 
throughout the South to be processed 
at southern Procter & Gamble plants. 
Tremendous quantities of these oils 
go into the making of Crisco, Primex, 
Sweetex and Flakewhite shortenings, 
and Puritan Oil 


The Processing done at these plants 
benefits countiess people throughout 
the South. The users of our products 
made from south-produced oils...the 
many southern firms that supply P&G 
with services and materials . . . the 
P&G workers themselves. In addition, 
the money P&G spends on payrolls 
and taxes benefits every community 
where its plants are located. 


So, out of the South—to all America 

go Procter & Gamble products which 
are helping to build a better, more 
prosperous future for all. 


AMERICA'S LARGEST PRODUCERS, REFINERS AND USERS OF COTTONSEED Olt 





the HESS-BRIGHT “’SY“’ 


UNIT PILLOW BLOCK 


fom KF 


P's anti-friction 


..« the latest addition to i 
line for ginning applications! 








Here are the design features: 


@ Rotating Flingers exclude dirt. 


@ Set-screws for ease of installation. 


@ Alemite fitting for re-lubrication. 


@ Shaft diameters — 1-%6’’ to 2-'%e"’. 





@ DuPont Fairprene Red Seal retains lubricant. Wiping 
action of seal against inner ring is practically frictionless. 


@ Spherical outer ring compensates for initial misalignment. 


@ Interchangeability with existing installations made possible 
by bolt hole spacing and center height features. 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
— manufacturers of MPF and HESS-BRIGHT 
bearings. 
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Essential Part of Harvest 





and pink bollworms. 


Cotton Stalk Destruction 


ge CUTTING and plowing under crop residue is good cultural 
practice and one of best and cheapest ways to control weevils 


OTTON harvesting is not really complete until the cotton stalks have been 

cut or shredded and plowed under, says Fred C. Elliott, College Station, 
Texas Extension cotton specialist. Elliott calls attention to two important 
reasons for destroying stalks early this fall: 

1. This is one of the best and cheapest ways known for controlling cotton 
insects, especially boll weevils and pink bollworms. Records show that when 
an early cotton stalk destruction program is carried out on a county or area 
basis cotton insect troubles are materially reduced the next season. Deprived 
of their food supply and forced into hibernation in a weakened condition, 
weevils and pink bollworms emerge in smaller numbers the next spring. 

2. Early stalk destruction also is a good cultural practice, helping to im- 
prove the condition of the land for the following crop. 

Elliott likes the shredder-type stalk cutter but says that heavy roller cutters 
which cut the stalks into small pieces also do a good job. He emphasizes that 
the important factor is to get the stalks cut into small pieces so all residu@ 
can be completely covered by plowing. 

With improved moisture conditions in most sections of Texas, Elliott be- 
lieves the plowing can be done without difficulty; and recommends that winter 
legumes be planted on all cotton land this fall. 











© World’s Supply of 
Meat Is Larger 


AMERICANS are not the only people 
who are eating more meat. USDA says 
total meat supplies in 27 principal coun- 
tries during 1952 were larger. They 
showed about six percent increase over 
1951 and 11 percent gain over the 1946- 
50 average. 

Annual population gains in these 
countries range from one to three per- 
cent. Therefore, 1952 meat supplies rep- 
resented a per capita increase of about 
four percent over 1951. Per capita ¢on- 
sumption was about equal to the 1946- 
50 level. 

In North Ainerican countries the 
available supplies of meat during 1952, 
due to an appreciable increase in both 
production and net imports, were about 
six percent above 1951 and four percent 


above the 1946-50 average. Since the 
population increase has been near 10 
percent during this interval. the per 


captita consumption for these countries 
as a group in 1952 was about five per- 


cent below the 1946-50 level. 

In South American countries the 
available supplies of meat were five 
percent above a year earlier and 12 


percent larger than 1946-50. Per capita 
consumption in South American coun- 
tries, with the exception of Chile, dur- 
ing 1952 was equal to or exceeded 
1946-50, 

In European countries available sup- 
plies of meat during 1952 were six per- 
cent larger than 1951 and 20 percent 
greater than the 1946-50 average. These 
increased supplies have resulted from 
substantial increases in production. This 
has been partially offset by an appre- 
ciable decline in net imports. The per 
capita consumption of meat in European 
ccuntries during 1952 was possibly four 
percent above 1951 and more than 10 
percent above the 1946-50 level. 

In Oceania the increase in supplies of 
meat channeled into domestic outlets 
during the recent years have been about 
equal to gains in population. In addi- 
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in produc- 
in ex- 


increases 
increases 


tion, appreciable 
tion have permitted 
ports from this area. 

The per capita consumption of meat 
continued at a high level during 1952 
in those countries where meat produc- 
tion is well above domestic require- 
ments and priced favorably with other 
foods. During 1952 the per capita con- 
sumption exceeded 200 pounds in only 
four countries — Uruguay, Argentina, 
New Zealand and Australia. Per capita 
consumption at a high level varies con- 
siderably from year to year in this 
group of countries, USDA says. 

A relatively high level of per capita 
consumption (144 to 100 pounds) pre- 
vailed during 1952 in five countries. 
These countries were the U.S., Canada, 
Denmark, France and Sweden. The 
trend during recent years in per cap- 
ita consumption has been downward in 
these countries except for France and 
Sweden. 

Per captita consumption below 50 
pounds continued in four countries dur- 
ing 1952. These countries included Por- 
tugal, Mexico, Italy and Greece. The 
available meat supplies have increased 
at a rate exceeding population gains 
during recent years in only one of these 
countries, Italy. 

The per capita consumption ranged 
from 90 to 50 pounds in 14 other coun- 
tries (mostly European). Generally 
speaking, available supplies of meat 
in these countries have increased dur- 
ing vecent years at a rate substantially 
above population gains. However, most 
of the increase in supplies for this 
group has o¢ecurred in European coun- 
tries as a result of increases in meat 
production from an early postwar low. 


Arizona Gins Purchased 


Western Cottonoil Co. has announced 
the purchase of three gins in Cochise 
County, Arizona, located at Willcox, 
Kansas Settlement and Elfrida. The 
gins were under lease from I. M. Smal- 
ley in 1952, and the firm built a gin at 
San Simon, in the same county, in 1952. 
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Import 24,000 Tractors 





Turks Modernizing 
Cotton Farming 


@ PICKING, ginning and mar- 
keting weakest links in program. 
Hope to export two million bales. 


Cotton and cereal crops occupy a key 
position in the agricultural expansion 
that is taking place in Turkey, and if 
sufficient water were available the area 
now under cultivation could be at least 
doubled, Francis H. Whitaker, USDA 
marketing specialist, says in a recent 
study of cotton production in Turkey. 

Turkey now has about four million 
acres under irrigation, 30 percent in 
cotton areas, and a substantial increase 
has already taken place in cotton acre- 
age. From 1934-38 to 1951-52, cotton 
acreage increased from 615,000 to near- 
ly 1,600,000 acres. The 1952-53 acreage 
is tentatively estimated at 1,660,000 
acres. 

“Cotton producticn is surpassing the 
Turks’ hopes,” says Whitaker, “thanks 
to the mechanization of farming, the 
adoption of improved methods, the use 
of selected seeds, chemical fertilizers, 
irrigation, crop pest and disease control, 
spread of farming know-how and the 
funds allocated to the industry.” 

During the five years before World 
War II, Turkey planted between 500,- 
000 and 700,000 acres in cotton and pro- 
duced roughly 250,000 bales of lint. Since 
the war, production has been much 
higher due to acreage expansion and in- 
creased yields. A record production of 
735,000 bales is estimated for 1952-53, 
and Turkey hopes in five years to pro- 
duce enough cotton to increase its ex- 
ports materially. 

In the 1951-52 season Turkey export- 
ed 261,000 bales; and the principal re- 
cipients were Western Germany, 131,- 
000 bales; France 61,000 baies; United 
Kingdom, 9,000 bales; and Italy, 9,000 
bales. 

Turkey had on hand stocks of about 
150,000 bales at the beginning of the 
1952-53 crop season, and it is estimated 
that the supply for season will be about 
885,000 bales. Assuming that 250,000 
bales are needed for home consumption, 
and 60,000 bales for working stocks, 
there would be about 575,000 bales avail- 
able for export during the current sea- 
son. 


© Mechanization Rapid expansion in 
the use of tractors and mechanized 
equipment is the outstanding feature of 
Turkish cotton production, Whitaker 
comments. From 1946 to 1951 about 24,- 
000 tractors were imported, of which 
about half went to cotton farms. 

In the same period, about 26,500 
tractor drawn plows, 9,500 planters and 
grain drills and substantial quantities of 
other farm equipment were imported. In 
addition, many types of implements, 
such as plows and cotton planters, are 
manufactured in Turkey. 


e Cotton Varieties—Turkey plants two 


types of cotton: Acala strains which 
now occupy about 90 percent of the 
acreage, and an Asiatic type, Yerli, 


grown on about 10 percent of the acre- 
age. 

Turkish Experiment Stations have 
been acclimatizing and developing Acala 
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strains since the first seed was import- 
ed about 15 years ago from California. 
Experiment Stations are the center for 
seed distribution, doing breeding and 
multiplication on their own farms. They 
supply seed to one variety communities 
which send the seed cotton to the sta- 
tions for ginning and distribution. 
Yerli is a very short staple variety, 
hard to pick and therefore usually hand 
snapped. The bolls are small and do not 
open very wide, and Yerli endures well 
the heavy rainfall season that usually 
starts in November. 
e Picking and Ginning Whitaker says 
that harvesting, ginning and marketing 
are the weakest links in Turkish cotton 
production. 
Most of the harvested by 
labor obtained from the villages. The 
cotton farmer solicits labor from a la- 
bor-agent in the village, paying him so 
much a head for each picker supplied; 
the agent, in turn, pays the pickers. 


cotton is 


Under such a system, the farmer has 
little control over the pickers, and his 
cotton is often poorly harvested. The 


rapid expansion of cotton acreage in re- 
cent years has ae the problem. 
Farmers have had some difficulty in 
getting dependable pickers, and because 
they are at the mercy of the labor-agent 
they frequently have to turn over to 
him all the money for the harvest. 
After cotton is harvested, it is stored 
for ginning and, since warehouse space 
is scarce, it is difficult to keep clean 
cotton separated from trashy cotton. 


Some of the large farmers try to mix 
the cotton thoroughly before it is ginned, 
while others gin the cotton just as it 
has been stored in the bins. 

In the gins the cotton is handled most- 





ly by hand. Relatively, the Turks employ 
more than ten times as much labor in 
their gins as is usually employed in 
U.S. gins. 

Some gins do not have bale presses. 
Cotton often is sold in the seed by farm- 
ers, and at times in the form of soft 
bales of lint weighing around 200 pounds. 
Many of the cotton gins in Turkey 
need modernizing for efficient operation. 

There were no conveyors in most of 
the gins Whitaker visited, and after 
the seed was separated from the lint 
it was dropped to the dirt floor. This 
practice of letting seed and trash aec- 
cumulate adds to the difficulty of insect 
control. 

Small roller gins handle most of the 
Turkish crop, and despite technical ad- 
vice, there is resistance to saw gins 
among the Turks. The principal reason 
given by the cotton trade for the pref- 
erance was that the roller gins, which 
have no cleaning equipment, give a high- 
er bale weight turnout. 

Whitaker reports that Adana Experi- 

ment Staticn plans experiments to test 
the effects on spinning properties of saw 
gins and reller gins, with and without 
cleaning equipment. It is believed that 
the advantages of saw gins will prove 
significant, especially when the govern- 
ment standardizes grades and cotton 
classification as is planned. 
e Research Turkey’s two Experiment 
Stations and two Substations have 
started experiments on irrigation, ro- 
tation and fertilizer use. Specialized 
work on insect and disease control, as 
well as seed breeding work, is being 
carried on. 

The stations have representatives in 
most of the villages who report on dis- 

























Topping Rank Cotton Reduces Lodging 


SHOWN HERE is a four row self-propelled topping machine used in experiments 
at the U.S. Cotton Field Station, Shafter, Calif. Advantages of topping rank cotton 
may be worth Beltwide consideration, since preliminary tests show that efficiency 
of mechanical pickers can be increased by removing rank growth to prevent it from 
lodging and falling over. Moreover, with mechanica) pickers, increased amounts of 


cotton may be recovered by topping cotton before harvesting. 
not increase yield. Experiments were started in 1951 by 
Tavernetti, University of California. Both hand 
and machine topping have been studied. In hand topped cotton, only the terminal 


H. F. Miller, Jr., USDA, and J. R. 


Topping cotton does 
Agricultural Engineers 


bud on the main stalk is removed. Machine topping cuts everything, including 


lateral branches, to the height for which the machine is set. 


In 1952 tests, mechani- 


cal picker efficiency was three percent greater after topping than in untopped cot- 
ton. The engineers are not making definite recommendations until more is learned 


about the practice. 
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have 
eight 


ease and insect infestation. They 
three graduate pathologists and 
graduate entomologists. 


e Insect Control DDT is used to con- 
trol the pink bollworm, the pest that 
does the greatest damage, and also the 
leafworm which comes about every fourth 
year. Dusting equipment is available to 
farmers. Thirty percent of the farmers 
own dusting machines, while the govern- 
ment lends machines to others. 

All farmers are required to cut and 
burn cotton stalks by March 1. If they 
fail to comply, the government disposes 
of the stalks, making the farmers pay 
the costs and imposing fines. 


e Future Outlook — Whitaker says that 
Turkish producers hope to increase their 
acreage to a level that will permit an 
nual exports of around two million bales. 
However, they contend that they will 
need a price of around 30 cents a ‘pound 
in order to continue their expansion 
program. Further expansion, he points 
out, will be governed to a large extent 
by the world supply and demand and 
the ability of Turkish farmers to meet 
competition in world markets. 

Whitaker calls attention to the need 
for increasing domestic consumption in 
Turkey. The per capita consumption 
there is only about five pounds yearly, 
in comparison with the U.S. per capita 
consumption of about 30 pounds of cot- 
ton annually. 


Two Heredity Factors 
In Cattle Studied 


“A cow which produces a heavy calf 
at weaning time is likely to be among 
the high producing group of cows each 
year, while the cow which produces a 
light weight calf also is likely to be 
among the poor producing group of cows 
each soa” according to Dr. Doyle 
Chambers, geneticist, animal husbandry 
department, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. 

A study of mothering ability and re- 
productive regularity was recently com- 
pleted at the college. These two factors 
partially determine the cost of produc- 
ing beef, Doctor Chambers points out. 
He stated that it is a wise precaution 
to favor for herd replacements those in- 
dividuals which have been produced by 
cows that are regular breeders. 

Immediate improvement in the pres- 
ent generation may be expected if se- 
lection for these hereditary traits is 
practiced, according to the results of the 
experiment, 


Spain Uses 350,000 Bales 
Of Cotton in 1952-53 


Cotton consumption in Spain for the 
season Aug. 1, 1952, through July 1953 
was about 350,000 bales, according to 
USDA. Known stocks of raw cotton in 
Spain are sufficient for about two 
months’ consumption. 

Cotton production in Spain during the 
1952-53 season is reported at 70,000 
bales. An effort is being made to pro- 
duce 100,000 bales during the new crop 
year, but USDA states that it is doubt- 
ful whether this level will be reached, 
since the Spanish cotton growers have 
had a bad season. 

In the present crop year, to June 1, 
Spain had imported about 265,000 bales 
of cotton, of which about 45 percent 
from the U.S. 


came 















Beef Assembly Line 
(Continued from Page 19) 


he must keep their winter nutrition at a 
high level rather than just “roughing” 
the cows through and depending on 
spring grass for production. He has 20 
all-steel hay barns that are 46 by 100 
fect. He also has five upright silos in 
which he stores a total of 5,000 tons of 
sweet sudan silage. 

When his cows are not able to obtain 
the feed they need from the pasture in 
the winter, he feeds the following 
amounts to each brood cow: 30 to 40 
pounds of silage, 4 to 5 pounds of cotton- 


seed hulls and 1 to 2 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, 

Good cows produce good calves, if they 
are well fed and cared for, is the philo- 
sophy of Judge Fischer. His cows are 
bred to calve in the fall. This gives him 
full advantage of the spring pastures 
and gives the brood cow’s milk flow a 
lift just as the calf is big enough to take 
care of it. He observes two ironclad 
rules in calf management: “Always 
creep-feed claves if you want them to do 
well later in the feedlot,” and “Don’t sell 
calves off the cows; wean them well 
first.” 

He likes for the feed in the calf creep 
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to have ample protein and plenty of bulk 
and will use either whole oats or a mix- 
ture of cottonseed meal, cottonseed hulls 
and milo grain. 

Judge Fischer didn’t really plan on 
fattening cattle for market when he first 
started. However, the development of his 
feeding program was not accidental at 
all but rather a normal outgrowth di- 
rected by his typical business approach. 
Very early he recognized that the outlet 
he had for his calves from the breeding 
herd was far from satisfactory because 
he had to depend on the whims of other 
feeders. Also, he soon decided that his 
area had as many advantages for feed- 
ing as any other. So, he started feed- 
ing his own calves and gradually built 
up his feeding operations. Now, he has a 
feeding plant which will accommodate 
2,000 head of cattle which means that he 
will feed several thousand steers each 
year, the number varying with market 
and feed conditions. 

His feeding experience began back in 
World War II days when there was a 
shortage of labor and it did not take him 
long to decide to do as much of the work 
as possible by machinery. Grinding, mix- 
ing, transporting and even the actual 
feeding is done with an exceptionally 
well-planned mechanical system. Even 
when his feedots are filled with 2,000 
two-year-old steers, two men can care for 
them with ease. Fischer has never been 
able to understand why there sheuld be 
so much more hand labor in feeding cat- 
tle than in handling oil in a pumping 
station or refinery. His study and plan- 
ning have resulted in a_ mechanical 
feeding operation so efficient that his 
steers are fed night and day without 
their knowing where the feed comes from 
except that they hear the hum of the 
electric motor and the “swish-swish” of 
the augers as they carry the feed down 
the long line of the conveyor and empty 
it automatically at regular intervals 
along the feed trough. 

Fischer believes in good cattle in the 
breeding herd and in the feedlot. He 
says, “I always use good quality cattle; 
feed is too costly to finish up with poor 
quality meat.” 

Cattle in his feedlot go on feed quick- 
ly and don’t waste time. He depends 
heavily on cottonseed hulls to add bulk 
to the mixture and to give that added 
margin of safety which prevents costly 
weight losses from cattle going off feed. 
In fact, he flatly says that he would not 
consider feeding cattle without hulls. 

Two-year-old steers come into the 
feedlot for the first time and find the 
trough full of a mixture of 1,200 pounds 
of cottonseed hulls, 600 pounds of 
ground milo, 400 pounds of oats, 100 
pounds of a prepared supplement and 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal. He says, 
“Let ’em eat all they want; the hulls 
will keep them out of trouble. Cotton- 
seed hulls will absolutely control scours.” 

The fattening mixture is gradually 
changed until at the end of 30 days he 
has the steers on what he calls his full- 
feed mixture of: 400 pounds of cotton- 
seed hulls, 1,200 pounds of ground grain, 
100 pounds of prepared supplement and 
400 pounds of cottonseed meal. Cotton- 
seed crushers who have visited the feed- 
yards literally beam when they look 
over his good-doing cattle and hear him 
say, “This is the best ration I have ever 
used. One reason is that it has cotton- 
seed hulls for bulk and cottonseed meal 
for essential protein.” 

Vitamin A is supplied in adequate 
amounts in his feedlot rations. Former- 
ly, he used about 10 percent of ground 
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alfalfa hay in the mixture. During this 
season he is testing a prepared supple- 
ment which is based on the Purdue Sup- 
plement A formula and which contains 
vitamin A. However, he does not depend 
on the prepared supplement for the pro- 
tein. He still uses cottonseed meal. 

You will find ample simple minerals 
but no fancy, high-costing mixtures in 
Kischer’s feeding. He gets phosphorus 
from the high rate of cottonseed meal he 
feeds. Supplemental calcium is added to 
the mixture. 

Judge Fischer heads his list of feed- 
ing essentials with good cattle, good 
feed and good equipment. However, he 
says you cannot stop there. If you are 
buying feeder cattle, be sure your ex- 
pected margins between feeder and fat 
cattle prices are adequate. Common- 
sense cleanliness in the feedlot will help 
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prevent a lot of trouble with cattle; 
scrub water troughs well at least each 
five days. Keep feed costs down as much 
as possible by buying and storing feeds 
when they may be bought at the most 
favorable prices. Finally, keep cattle 
free of disturbance. A frightened steer 
won't fatten. 


Delta Research Committee 
Hears Workers’ Reports 


Five research scientists recently join- 
ing the Delta Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion staff were introduced at the recent 
Delta Council advisory research commit- 
tet meeting at Stoneville, Miss. The new 
Station staff members were introduced 
by Dr. William L. Giles, Delta Branch 
superintendent. 

Two of the five scientists are working 
with the Delta branch of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station. They are Dr. 
R. E. Toole, forest pathologist, and Dr. 
John Hacskaylo, forester. Doctor Hac- 
skaylo, a plant physiologist, joined the 
Stoneville staff last week, following 
completion of graduate work at the Un- 
iversity of Iowa. 

Dr. John Davis, cotton geneticist, Dr. 
Marvin Merkl, entomologist investigat- 
ing cotton insects, and Dr. Leyburn F. 
Lewis, entomologist engaged on a live- 
stock insect pest project, were presented 
to the committee also, 

A report on the defoliation project 
being conducted by the Station in co- 
operation with individual Delta farmers 
was made by Dr. G. B. Crowe, agricul- 
tural economist. The project, initiated 
last year by the mechanization subcom- 
mittee of the Delta Council advisory re- 
search committee, is studying the eco- 
nomics of cotton defoliation practices. 

Doctor Giles discussed research ap- 
proaches and methods used at Delta 
Branch Experiment Station. Another re- 
port was presented by Doctor Merkl. He 
discussed the rice water weevil situation 
in the Mississippi Delta and outlined 
possible control methods. Perrin Gris- 
som, also of the Stoneville Station staff, 
reported on investigations of the cotton 
wilt problem, 

Senator George B. Walker, chairman 
of the Spinner-Breeder Conference Sub- 
committee, described tentative plans for 
the 1953 Spinner-Breeder Conference. 


Mexican Official Worried 
About Bracero Problem 


The annual migration of some half 
million Mexican national farm workers 
to the U.S. has become a “painful prob- 
lem” in the eyes of Mexican President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 

Speaking before a law-making body in 
Mexico City, he deplored the conditions 
which he said force braceros to seek 
work abroad: the drouth in Mexico which 
makes farming at home impossible, “er- 
roneous information and the dream of 
fictitious earnings.” 

This section of the speech gave rise 
to speculation about what Mexico’s atti- 
tude will be toward negotiations for a 
new bracero agreement between the U.S. 
and Mexico to replace the one which ex- 
pires Dee. 31. 

Cortines stated that the solution to 
the problem lies in opening up new fields 
for farming. Mexico plans to make avail- 
able for settlement some 250,000 acres of 
land this year. 
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Textile Association Plans 
Four Regional Meetings 


The first of four half-day meetings 
planned by regional divisions of the 
Southern Textile Association will be held 
Sept. 19 at Hylton Hall, Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va. Other division meetings 
will be held Oct. 17 at Erwin Mil!s audi- 
torium, West Durham, N.C.; Oct. 24 at 
Hotel Hickory, Hickory, N.C. and Oct. 31 
at Ciemson College, S.C. 

The Association's 1954 annual conven- 
tion will be held June 10-11-12 at Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
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@ Improved Margarine 
Studied at SRRL 


A MARGARINE-LIKE product which is 
spreadable at temperatures well below 
zero and well above 100° F., and keeps 
better than margarine or butter, can be 
prepared by use of new, modified fats 
—aceto-oleins—in a formula with high- 
4 hydrogenated cottonseed or peanut 
oil. 

Researchers at the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans, have 
developed the new fats through chemi- 
cal substitution of acetic acid for part 
of the fatty acids in oleins, which oc- 
cur in most vegetable oils. 

If aceto-oleins pass edibility tests 
which are underway, the wide plastic 
range of the spread (5° to 120° F., with 
about 79 percent modified fat as the 
liquid phase and about 18 percent hydro- 
genated oil as the solid phase) and its 
good resistance to deterioration (due to 
a low degree of unsaturation in aceto- 
oleins) will be of interest for an all- 
climate spread, desired for Army use. 
spread of better mouthing quality, 
but of a somewhat narrower plastic 
range, is obtained with about 66 percent 
modified fat and about 30 percent part- 
ly hydrogenated oil. 

Aceto-oleins have other potentiali- 
ties for food uses, and for nonfood uses 
where glyceride oils of good stability 
and a melting point below zero are 
needed. 

Other acetoglycerides—acetostearins— 
have been developed. They are both non- 
greasy and highly flexible at the same 
temperature, and can be tailored to have 
sharp melting points. Acetostearins 
melting between 86° and 140° F. may 
have application as coatings for meats 
for storage at freezing temperatures 
or for processed meats and cheese, Ace- 
tostearins and aceto-oleins have possi- 
bilities as components of plasticizers. 


> 


Tennessee Feed Meeting 


Plans are being completed for the 
program at the annual convention of 
the Tennessee Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, according to W. H. Levine, 
executive secretary. The convention will 
be held Nov. 8-9-10 at the Hotel Pea- 
hody, Memphis. 





Clinic on Processing 


To Be Feb. 15-16 

C. E. Garner, Memphis, secre- 
tary of the Valley Oilseed Pro- 
cessors Association, has announced 
that Feb. 15-16 will be the dates 
for the third annual Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic sponsored by the 
Association and the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, New 
Orleans. 

The clinic will be held at the 
Laboratory and details of the pro- 
gram will be announced later. Pre- 
vious clinics have studied better 
cleaning of cottonseed and linters 
and other subjects of wide interest 
to the crushing industry. The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press last 
spring published a series of ar- 
ticles on seed and linters cleaning 
based largely on information dis- 
cussed at the 1953 clinic. 
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Yow’ll “Cotton” to this 








SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, co- 
coanuts, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. 


SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. 


SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired 


SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than thar of Skelly- 
solve C or D. 
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“DOC” MacGEE says: There’s never a 
worry about solvent quality in the plant 
that depends on Skellysolve. You’re 
sure you're right . . . for Skellysolve 
quality is guaranteed by the pioneers 
in this business . .. and backed by more 
than 20 years of Skellysolve service to 
industry. 


Check the important reasons why 
Skellysolve quality satisfies: Close 
boiling ranges. Low order of toxicity. 
Sweet odor. Minimum of aromatics. 
Low sulphur content. A minimum of 
unsaturates, pyrogenic decomposition 
products, and excessively volatile 
compounds. And that’s not the half of 
the Skeliysolve quality story! 


Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 








Compare, too, for fast vaporization 
from oils and meals, for low end points, 
freedom from greasy residues and low 
solvent losses, 


And there’s no question about de- 
pendability of supply! Even during the 
catastrophic 1951 flood, not one single 
Skellysolve customer ran out of solvent. 
Regardless of weather or other obsta- 
cles, the Skellysolve organization has 
earned the reputation for “delivering 
the goods” when you want them... 
where you want them! 


Is yours an unusual solvent problem? 
Put it up to the Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldmen. For complete information, 
write us now. 


> Skellysolv 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 
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Presenting 


Jerome W. Jalufka 


——— Robstown, Texas 





JEROME W. JALUFKA, Robstown, Tex- 
as, who was re-elected vice-president of 
the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association at 
the April meeting in Dallas this year, is 
owner of the Violet Gin Company, Robs- 
town. 

Jalufka has owned and operated the 
Violet Gin Company since 1922 and has 
a grain elevator in conjunction with the 
gin. He is a commissioner of the port of 
Corpus Christi, a member of the Corpus 
Christi Cotton Exchange, a member of 
the Texas Grain and Feed Dealers As- 
sociation and past president of the Coast- 
al Bend Grain Exchange and the Robs- 
town Rotary Club. 


Farmer Can Lick Weather 
With Scientific Help 


Wher a farmer proposes to do some- 
thing about the weather, by way of ir- 
rigation, the weather man and the ag- 
ricultural engineer together can help him 
estimate his prospects for profit. 

How weather, engineering and crop 
data can be combined to estimate irriga- 
tion requirements, costs and gains was 
discussed at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Two University of Minnesota agricul- 
tural engineers pointed out that mechan- 
ical recording and computation of a 
large volume of weather data is putting 
weather information in a form more use- 
ful to the agricultural engineer, and 
through him to the farmer. 

Differences in rainfall patterns as well 
as total amounts, between neighboring 
localities, combine with differences in 
soils, crops, water requirements and 
other factors to influence the profit pos- 
sibilities of irrigation to relieve “water 
deficiency” periods. Weather data can 
thus help the agricultural engineer to 
help the farmer decide what crops and 
what acreage he should plan to irrigate, 
what system or combination of pumps, 
pipes and power may give him the low- 
est over-all cost, and what operating 
procedures may represent the highest net 
economy. 
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Tonnage of commercial fertilizer used 
on cotton in 1953 was 2,522,128 tons, 
according to a preliminary estimate by 
USDA. This compares with 2,474,326 
tons in 1952 and the 1942-51 average of 
1,759,094 tons annually. The report 
shows that 58 percent of the acreage in 
cultivation received fertilizer, as com- 
pared with 54 percent last season and 
the 10-year average of 48 percent. Cotton 
growers spent $140,149,000 for fertilizers 
this season, compared with $135,374,000 


in the previous season and the 1952-51 











Fertilizer applied per Total 
acre when used 

State Aver- A ver- 

age age 

1942- 1952 1953! 1942- 

51 51 
Pounds 

Mo. 184 220 220 18,785 
Va. 502 550 56 6,694 
N.C 525 550 540 189,191 
S.C. 522 550 560 275,807 
Ga. 419 05 510 285,188 
Fla. 372 455 450 6,955 
Tenn 242 295 290 67,431 
Ala. 430 510 500 328,727 
Miss 256 290 310 256,022 
Ark. 196 235 250 135,991 
La. 208 255 260 60,788 
Okla 122 110 115 6,020 
Texas 193 185 205 69,818 
Other * 230 270 291 51,677 
U.S. 330 343 355 1,759,094 


' Data for 1953 are preliminary. ° New Mexico, 


® Boom in Babies Is 


Help to Business 


THE BOOM in the birthrate, which be- 
gan in the early years of World War 
II and is on its way to another record 
breaking performance this decade, is an 
important factor in the nation’s econo- 
my, the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond points out. The population boom 
added almost 20 million persons to the 
nation’s consumers in the past decade, 
and may result in a population increase 
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average expenditure annually of 
$72,396,000. 


Average application per acre of cotton, 


where commercial fertilizer was used, 
was 355 pounds in the 1953 season, 
USDA estimated. This compares with 


343 pounds per acre in the 1952 season 
and the 1942-51 average of 330 pounds 
per acre. Total cotton acreage fertil- 
ized, 14,224,000 acres in 1953, compares 
with 14,440,000 acres last season and the 
10-year average of 10,633,000. 





Acres of cotton 
receiving fertilizer 


fertilizer used 





Aver- 
age 
1952 1953! 1942- 1952 1953! 
f1 

Tons Thousands 
38,610 16,970 198 351 427 
7.150 8,400 27 26 30 
204,875 207,900 723 745 770 
301,959 302,400 1,056 1,098 1,080 
363,348 348,075 1,371 1,439 1,365 
12,612 14,400 37 55 64 
117,852 127,310 550 799 R7R 
392,700 397,509 1,529 1,540 1,590 
337,415 357,740 1,984 2,327 2,508 
201,982 205,000 1,362 1,719 1,640 
97,410 95,020 579 764 754 
7,820 102 180 136 
149,548 718 1,646 1,459 
251,045 397 1,751 1,723 
2,474,326 2,522,128 10,633 14,440 14,224 


Illinois, Kentucky and Nevada 


of 23 million during the present decade. 

“Population changes of the past and 
present decades provide the potential for 
further long term growth in our economy 
on a par with, and perhaps in excess of, 


the high levels of recent years,” the 
bank’s review comments. 
The increase of almost 20 million 


persons during the decade of the Forties 
was the largest on record and more than 
double the depression stunted gain from 
1930 to 1940. 


Increasing needs for schools, hous- 
ing, hospitals and other facilities, as 
well as consumer goods, are indicated 


for the growing population; and many 
such facilities, especially schools, already 
are inadequate. 


Acre of Mesquite Uses 
76 Tons of Water 


One acre of average Texas land that 
is infested with mesquite trees will use 
76 tons of water yearly—water that is 
hadly needed during drouth periods to 
produce grass for livestock, says Texas 
Extension Service. A. H. Walker, range 


specialist, says this is the amount of 
water that mesquite trees give off 
through transpiration. 

Mesquites take from three to four 


times more water to produce one pound 
of leaves or beans than is required for 
a pound of buffalo, side oats gramma or 
little bluestem grass, says Walker. He 
cites figures released recently by the 
Spur Experiment Station to show the 
value of clearing brush from range 
lands. Beef cattle on the brush cleared 
pastures produced 53 percent greater 
gains than cattle on brushy pastures. 
Gains were 35.6 pounds of beef an acre 
against 23.2 pounds, or a difference of 
12.4 pounds an acre in favor of the 
cleared pastures. Figuring this extra 
weight at 23 cents a pound, the addition- 
al income was $2.85 an acre. 
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We Have It, If It’s For A 


COTTON GIN 
OIL MILL pater 


e Packing and crimps ePyrene and CO. Fire 
Waste and wiping rags Extinguishers : 
eHand and electric hoists a eee 
Burnham Steam Pumps o Shafts—pulleys—bearings 
Phelps Cotton Fans and © SKF Ball bearings 
Unioaders Tnemec coatings 


Animal Industry Meeting 
To Hear Garlon Harper 


Garlon A. Harper, Dallas, assistant 
director, Educational Service, National 
Cottonseed Products Association, will 
be one of the speakers at the sixth an- 
nual California Animal Industry Con- 
ference, Sept. 24-25 at Yosemite Na- 


Prompt, friendly service on all orders 


WELL MACHINERY 
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141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 


Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 


LINTER SAWS ... DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS ... 
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GARLON A. HARPER 


tional Park. The meeting is sponsored 
by the University of California and 
California Hay, Grain and Feed Dealers 
Association. 

Harper will discuss processing re- 
search to improve the nutritive value 
of cottonseed meal in rations for swine 
and poultry. The NCPA_ Educational 
Service is working with the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory and state 
and federal experiment stations on a 
research program in this field. Devel- 
opments in the program will be discussed 
Nov. 9-10-11 at a conference at the Lab- 
oratory in New Orleans, as announced 
in the Aug. 29 issue of The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press. 

At the California meeting, Dr. C. R. 
Grau, University of California, one of 
the research workers cooperating with 
the NCPA program, will discuss the 
use of cottonseed meal in poultry ra- 
tions. Other research and feed industry 
leaders will be on the program. 


New Product: 


Vv. D. ANDERSON ANNOUNCES 
CASTOR BEAN PROCESS 


The V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced a new patented 
prceess for castor bean oil extraction. 
Two distinct processes are available in 
the application of this castor bean ex- 
traction, the High Speed Expeller and 
the Castor Bean Exsolex processes. 

The firm says the process provides 
equipment to prepare the seed prior to 
pressing by cleaning, removing the out- 
side hull, cooking and drying; and then 
pressing at high capacity, resulting in 
low processing cost per ton of input ma- 
terial, high capacity throughput and 
production of number one grade castor 
oil. 

Detailed information regarding the 
patented process and its application to 
castor beans is available from the V. D. 
Anderson Co., Cleveland. 
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EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 


TAKES = age — — weight is 
ROUGH HANDLING guaranteed. 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 


age and during shipment. MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 


LOOKS that covered with closely 
GOOD LONGER [ ' woven cloth. 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 
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WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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written guarantee on all material 
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Presenting 


W. P. Lanier 


Atlanta, Ga. 








W. P. LANIER, Atlanta, was born in 
Statesboro, Ga., Dec. 23, 1905. After at- 
tending Statesboro High School, he en- 
rolled in Georgia School of Technology 
(now Georgia Institute of Technology) 
and was graduated in 1927 with a B. S. 
in commerce. 

Lanier joined the Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Company in 1927 and has been with the 
organization ever since. He served as 
president of the Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers Association in 1952-53 and has 
been a delegate to the National Cotton 
Council. 

The Buckeye manager is married and 
has three children. He has been an active 
member of the Alexander Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. While in college 
Lanier was a member of Theta Chi, Scab- 
bard and Blade and Beta Gamma Sigma. 
He won his school letter for rifle marks- 
manship. 


Rural Areas Suffer Most 


Loss From Lightning 


Lightning kills 400 people and injures 

i,000 others every year in the U.S. Re- 
aie from the National Safety Council 
show that 90 percent of the fatalities 
occur in rural areas, In addition, light- 
ning is a major cause of farm fires, de- 
stroying $20 million worth of farm prop- 
erty annually. 

Best shelters from an electrical storm, 
according to W. S. Allen, agricultural 
engineer, Texas Extension Service, are 
buildings that are protected from light- 
ning or constructed of metal or framed 
with metal, automobiles with metal tops 
and bodies or unprotected buildings. 

In every case, it is best to stay away 
from open doors or windows, fireplaces, 
stoves, piping or other metal objects. 
Small sheds and shelters in exposed lo- 
cations, isolated trees, wire fences, hill- 
tops and large open spaces where pro- 
tection is not provided by taller objects 
are poor lightning shelters, Allen says. 
A cave, depression in the ground, deep 
valley or canyon, foot of a steep or over- 
hanging cliff or a dense grove of trees 
will provide good protection, the engi- 
neer points out. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings ° Events 


e Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Cotton Field 
Day. Oklahoma Cotton Research Station, 
Chickasha. 


e October 28-30—Seventh Annual Belt- 
wide Mechanization Conference. Gadsden, 
Ala. For information write National Cot- 
ton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, 
Tenn. 


e Nov. 9-10-11—Third Conference on 
Cottonseed Processing and Meal Quality. 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans. Sponsored by USDA and 
Educational Service, NCPA. For hotel 
reservations, write Dr. C. H. Fisher, di- 
rector, Southern Laboratory, 2100 Robert 
E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans 19, La. 


e Dec. 10-11-12—American Chemical So- 
ciety regional conclave. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. T. H. Hopper, Southern Region- 
al Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. 
Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, general 
chairman. 


1954 


e Feb. 1-2—National Cotton Council of 
America, sixteenth annual meeting. At- 
lanta, Ga. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive vice- 
president-secretary. 

e Feb. 8-9—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association, Texas Federation of Co- 
operatives and Houston Bank for Co- 
operatives joint meeting. Austin, Texas. 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin, Texas, executive secretary and 
treasurer. 

e February 15-16—Third Annual Cot- 
tonseed Processing Clinic. Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans. Sponsored by Valley Oilseed Pro- 
cessors Assocation and the Laboratory. 
C. E. Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, 
Memphis 3, Tenn., Association secretary. 
e Feb. 15-16—The Carolinas Ginners As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. Hardy. 
400 Broad Street, Bennettsville, S. C., 
executive secretary. 


e March 18-19-20—Third Annual Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. Midsouth 
Fairgrounds, Memphis. For  informa- 


tion write W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice-president, Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, P. O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations wil! hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 
345 Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president. To be held concurrently with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 

e March 18-19-20 — Tennessee Cotton 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. To be 
held concurrently with Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit. 

e March 19-20-21—Seventh Annual West 
Coast Divisional Meeting, Internatienal 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. H. F. Cross- 
no, P. O. Box 15345, Vernon Branch, Los 
Angeles, meeting chairman. 


e March 29-30—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors 


Association annual’ convention. 
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Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, 
Tenn., secretary. 


e April 5-6-7—Texas Cotton 


Ginners® 
Association annual convention. State 
Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stil- 
ley, 109 North Second Ave., Dallas, exe- 
cutive vice-president. 

e@ April 12-13-14—American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society spring meeting. Plaza Ho- 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Lucy R. 
Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill., executive secretary. 

e May 7-11—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. S. M. 
Harmon, 19 South Cleveland St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


@ June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 


intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 
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and used motors. 
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@ Plant Breed Needs 
To Be Outlined 


COTTON PLANTS “tailor made” for 
mechanization adapted to modern 
planting practices, chemical weed con- 
trol and machine harvesting—are in- 
cluded in the big order that plant breed- 
ers are faced with today. And plant 
breeding and its relation to mechanized 
cotton farming will be one of the sub- 
jects that will come up during discus- 
sions at the seventh annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference at 
Gadsden, Ala., Oct. 28-29-30. 

The National Cotton Council, spon- 
soring the meeting in cooperation with 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, farm 
equipment industry and other groups, 
points out that modern techniques have 
imposed new problems for breeders. This 


is true not only in regard to a stalk 
adapted to mechanical harvesting but in 
other phases of culture from planting 
through harvest. 

For example, the practice of planting 
to a stand demands a seed that can be 
dropped with precision equipment. A 
seed with sparse fuzz, shape and spe- 
cific gravity suitable for such planting 
would make planting to a stand easier. 
In addition this seed would need to pro- 
duce seedlings with extra vigor. 

A stem better able to withstand heat 
of flame cultivators or toxicity of chem- 
ical weed killers would help out in con- 
trolling weeds in cotton. 

When it comes to mechanical pick- 
ing, a whole host of desirable qualities 
are being sought. An ideal plant would 
be of medium height, with medium- 
spaced bolls, a minimum number of 
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vegetative branches and the lower limbs 
well off the ground. 

Leaves are a source of trash in har- 
vesting, as are leaf “hairs” and bracts. 
Thus a plant with light foliage, less 
“hairy” leaves, and one without bracts 
or with modified bracts would be better 
adapted to mechanical picking. 

Some cotton bolls are better adapted to 
mechanical picking than are others. The 
best boll is medium-sized, well-opened, 
well-fluffed and straight-burred where 
the cotton hangs together compactly. 

Finally, the best fiber from a me- 
chanical harvesting standpoint would 
be one that does not pick up trash 
easily and that is easy to clean at the 
gin and later on at the mill. 

Quite an order—but Claude L. Welch, 
director of the Council’s Production and 
Marketing Division, pays a high tribute 
to the plant breeders facing the job. 
“Our plant breeders,” he says, “already 
have licked some problems that would 
have run us out of the cotton business. 
We’re confident that folks who can ac- 
complish such miracles with cotton will 
come up with plants ‘tailor made’ for 
mechanization.” 


Timely Tips on Feeding 
Distributed Widely 


Cotton oil mills are receiving each 
month practical livestock feeding infor- 
mation in the releases, Timely Tips on 


Livestock Feeding, distributed by the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion Educational Service. 

Material supplied by Field Repre- 


sentatives E. T. Hollowell in the South- 
east, Dalton E. Gandy in the Mississippi 
Valley and Kenneth O. Lewis in the 
West is used in preparing separate edi- 
tions for each region in order to give 
livestock producers localized information 
that will be of maximum value to them. 

Dallas offices of the Educational Ser- 
vice distribute the information to news- 
papers, county agents, vocational agri- 
culture teachers and radio farm editors 
in addition to sending it to members of 
the Association. 


New Product: 


OIL AND GREASE RESISTANT 
FLOORING DEVELOPED 


Development of an improved oil and 
grease resistant flooring has been an- 
nounced by United Laboratories, Inc., of 
Cleveland. Known as Sylox, the prod- 
uct is a type of oxychloride cement that 
is highly resistant to absorption of oil, 
grease, fats and solvents of many kinds. 
Sylox is a complete flooring “unit” in 
itself and no outside ingredients need 
be added, not even water. Each “unit” 
is proportioned and packaged at the 
factory and is designed to cover a pre- 
determined area at an average depth 
of only one-half inch. The product has 
varied uses in industrial plants and in- 
stitutions where oil and grease present 
a problem. Machine shops, spray booths, 
kitchens, bakeries and similar areas are 
all of the type floors suitable for re- 
newing with this material. In addition, 
Sylox also finds usefulness in areas 
where a semi-decorative service floor is 
desirable. The product may be applied 
directly over old surfaces of concrete 
or wood and is available in a choice of 
several colors. Full information will be 
sent upon request to United Labora- 
tories, Inc., 16801 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 12. 
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This wetting agent, now made available by Kemgas Proces 
Company, has superior penetrating action as proved by the 
Draves Sinking Test, official AATCC test for wetting agents. 
These same tests have shown that MOYST is four times as 


effective as many other popular wetting agents. 


In order to prove conclusively that the slightly higher price 
per gallon of this quality product is much more than offset 
by its strength, we will send you a free sample of MOYST 


to compare with your present wetting agent. 


Best For Ginning 

By usirg MOYST with Statifier units in 
gins, you are sure of a fast penetrating 
solution which minimizes wetting of the 
lint slide and kicker . . . and the cost is 


less than 2 cents per bale. 


Best For Cotton Pickers 
When MOYST solution is applied to the 


spindles, the machine picks cleaner, and 
the amount of water needed is reduced 
60% .. . MOYST keeps spindles burn- 


ished . . . neither gums nor corrodes. 


Best For Fire-Extinguishing 


The superior penetrating action of 


MOYST is particularly valuable in put-: 


ting out “fire-packed” bales and other 
cotton fires. With MOYST wet water 
you're sure of a solution that will soak 
through the cotton quickly and get 
the fire. 
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